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THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN TEAM LEAVING TUE “ CITY OF BERLIN,” THE RECEPTION OF THE TEAM ON BOARD THE ‘‘N. K. HOPKINS.” 
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A NEW VOLUME AND A NEW 
STORY. 

Our thousands of readers, and all who 
wish to seize a favorable opportunity of add- 
ing their names to the list of our subscribers, 
are respectfully notified that next week, in 
the opening Number of a New Volume—the 
Forty-first—of Frank Lestir’s ILLUsTratep 
Newsparer, we shall begin the publication of a 
new story, entitled “ Repented at Leisure.” 
This story is marked by the same character- | 
istics which have distinguished the previous | 
productions of its author—ingenious plot, 





lively dialogue, picturesque descriptions of 
scenery, and sharp analysis of character. 


How a young and homeless girl mysteriously 
takes refuge in Rob's “ Castle,” and breaks up the 
hermit life of our hero and his mother.—-Two 
“ sweethearts” in one cottage, and how they agree. 
-—The police—the attack —the capture.—Rescued 
from worse than death.—A new nome. FRANK 
Lesurr’s Cuimngy Corner, No. 535, gave part | 
Jirst, and 536, now ready at the news-stands, com- 
pletes the «to entitled “Robinson in New York,” 
by Rev. Edwird Everett Hale, the celebrated 
editor and author. As his stories are never exe 
haustive, readers will find opportunities to enlarge 


on the subiects. thouahts and suaaestions he has so 
semply, and yet so powerfully, thrown out; and, if 


we mistake not, there will be a demand for a sequel 
to Rob's experience in New York, in which Mr. 
Hale will find an euger and attentive audience 
should he wr-te “Robinson in his New Home.” 
Hyde, with hi 
sketch of the wunceremonious reception at the 
“Castle” of the homeless Frida. The CHIMNEY 
Corner has established itself, and become a suc~ 


inimitable pencil, hus given us a 


cess, and each week the various departments bear 
evidence of the efforts of publisher, artists, and 
evitors to merit the award, That brilliant writer, 
Frank Lee Benedict, acknowledged both in Great 
Britain and America as one of the foremost writers 
of romance of the time, will begin, in No. 5389, 
‘Madame,’ a novel of great power and merit, 
Subscribers receive the CHIMNEY CoRNER by mail, 
prepai’, for $4 one year, or for $1 three months. 
Nos. 535 and 536, giving the whole of Rev. E. E. 
HTale’s new story, sent prepaid to any address on 
receipt of twenty cents. Single copies of any Num- 
ber, ten cents. Address Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl 
Street, New York. 








THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 
COMMITTEE. 


N Wednesday, August 18th, the world- 
() renowned town of Saratoga was the cen- 
tre of attraction to a large number of what 
may be called the influential or ruling classes 
of the State of New York. For days ahead 
the incoming trains had been eagerly watched, 
and each successive bulletin announced the 
arrival of prominent State politicians. The 
occasion was important. On the afternoon of 
the above day the Democratic State Committee 
met at the United States Hotel, the object be- 
ing to fix the time and place for holding the 
next Democratic State Convention. 

It was known that some difference of opin- 
ion existed among the delegates as to the most 
desirable place—some being in favor of Utica, 
some in favor of Elmira, some in favor of 
Rochester. but the great majority preferring 
Saratoga or Syracuse. Ultimately the vote 
was cast in favor of Syracuse; and it was 
resolved “to beard the canal lions in their 
den,” and that the Convention should meet 
on the 16th of September. The call is as 
tullows : 





“The Democratic and Liberal Republican électors of , 
this State, and all who desire to co-operate with them in | 
the great work of Lhe restoration of a ge and economi- | 


cal government, Municipal, State and Federal; in sus- 
taining and carrying forward to a complete success the 
measures of administrative reform in relation to the pub- 
lic works; in exposing and punishing fraud and driving 
out of publict life corrupt men, to thé end that the bur- 
dens of taxation may be reduced and that correct princi- 
ples of government may be incorporated in laws enacted 
by honest legislators, are requested to elect three dele- 
gates from each Assembly district to represent them ina 
State Convention, to be held in Syracuse, on Thursday, 
September 16th, at noon, to nominate candidates for 
State offices, and to transact such other business as may 
be brought before it. (Signed) 
** A, C. Beacu, Chairman.” 
“EK, K. ApGar, Secretary.”’ 

These words bear upon them the marks of 
serious consideration, and they are undoubt- 
edly of deep significance. The call, it is said, 
was first drawn up by Mr. Apgar, but was 
afterwards considerably modified in commit- 
tee. It is important to notice that the call, 
this year, has one or two peculiarities. It is 
not addressed, as of old, to the Democrats 
alone, but to “the Democratic and Liberal 
Republican electors of the State.” This is sig- 
nificant, but this is not all. The call is made 
for “three delegates from each Assembly dis- 
trict ’—an arrangement which will enable the 
Liberal Republicans to send one of the three 
delegates from each of the districts in which 
they have any considerable strength. It 
was evident, from the prominence accorded 
to Lieutenant-Governor Dorsheimer, in Gov- 
ernor Tilden’s recent tour, that some such 
policy was contemplated. Mr. Dorsheimer 
was the Liberal representative on the 
Democratic ticket last year; and although 
he may not be regarded as a Democrat, 
it was shrewdly calculated that his pre- 
sence with the Governor, as a warm in- 
dorser of his policy of reform, would have a 
powerful influence on the minds of not a few 
Liberal Republicans who were known to be 
halting between two opinions. It is probable 
that this bid for the Liberal Republican vote is 
a consequence of the renewed attempt of the 
regular Republicans to win them back to alle- 
giance. It is certainly a confession that the 
Liberals are strong enough to hold the balance 
of power ; and it would seem to imply, on the | 
part of the Democrats, a conviction that the 
Liberals are of one mind with them in the | 
matter of reform. It is a wise and judicious 
call. Itis a fair and full recognition of the 
Liberals, as a party organization, if not sub- 
stantially at one, at least strongly in sympathy | 
with the Democracy ; and it honorably opens 
the door and gracefully invites them to enter 
in and unite with them, in the common cause 
against the common enemy. 

The platform laid down ought to find favor 
with all—with Democrats, with Liberals, and 
with all who desire to co-operate with them in 
the great work of reform. It is just such a 
platform as is needed. No other platform 
would have been worthy of the immediate 
antecedents of Governor Tilden. In reading 
the call, one feels as if he were listening to the 


achoes of. the Gowann--"-_-----— 
ffatfato, at Rochester, at Syracuse, at Ithaca, 


at Saratoga, and the other places which he 
visited in the course of his progress. The 
platform, in fact, is Tilden all over. It 
says nothing about “ inflation,” “ free trade,” 
“home rule,” “hard money,” or any of the 
other questions which threaten to be leading 
issues in the grand forthcoming national can- 
vass. - The Governor seems to be of the 
opinion that there are State issues of sufficient 
importance to justify his overlooking more 
general or national questions ; and the Gover- 
nor, we think, is right. Taking a strong Demo- 
cratic position, he asks support and co-opera- 
tion “in the great work of the restoration of 
a pure and economical government—Municipal, 
State and Federal.” | Than this no nobler 
motive could inspire the purest and most 
ardent patriot. The confession is made that 
corruption has worked its way into all de- 
partments of Government, that the money of 
the people is wasted, and that in the towns 
and cities, at the headquarters of the State, and 
in the National Capitol at Washington, the 
broom of reform is needed. An appeal is 
made to what has been done in relation to the 
“ public works ” ; and the people are asked to 
give their aid “in sustaining and carrying for- 
ward to complete success”? the work which 
has been begun. What has been done will be 
so much labor lost, if fraud which has been 
already discovered is not exposed and punished, 
and if “corrupt men” are not driven “ from 
public life.” Nor wiil the edifice of reform 
be crowned “until the burden of taxation 
shall have been reduced,” and until “ correct 
principles of government ” shall have been 
embodied “in laws enacted by honest legisla- 
tors.” These are the great planks in the 
Saratoga platform ; such is the call which has 
been addressed to the Democrats, to the 
Liberal Republicans, and to all who desire to 
co-operate with them ; and it is but fair to say 
that the call is timely, and that the platform is 
deserving of support. What effect it may have 
on the leaders of the Liberal Republicans we 
know not; but we are willing to take it for 
granted that it will exercise a powerful in- 
fluence on the “ rank and file,” and that it will 
determine the character of not a few hitherto 
doubtful votes. In the circumstances, the call 
is wise and well-considered ; and the electors 
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the success which has already attended him. 
The people and the press have been with him 
from the first. His recent tour was a long- 
continued triumph. As has been well said, it 
was a mass-meeting, in his favor, four hun- 
dred miles in length. He has been fully in- 
dorsed by the Democratic State Committee, 
the members of which have shown a praise- 
worthy desire to strengthen his hands. The 
presumption is that the Convention to be held 
at Syracuse on the 16th of September will 


'simply do his bidding. Such success but 


rarely attends a public man. In this case, 
most certainly, success has been well deserved. 
It is, after all, well, even in politics, to do 
what is right. : 


THE WANTS OF TRADE. 


HE Inflationists and politicians think it very 
fine to talk of regulating the currency 
“by the wants of trade.” As trade is sup- 
posed to be growing, the wants of trade, in 
respect to currency, or money, are supposed 
to be growing also, and so this phrase means 
inflation. To regulate the currency by the 
growing wants of trade as the Pennsylvania 
Republicans put it in their platform, is. ac- 
cordingly, to inflate the currency, to keep 
prices up, to preserve or increase the differ- 
ence between the values of the gold and paper 
dollars, and to postpone specie payments in- 
definitely. All that we ask of those who pro- 
pose to regulate the currency by the wants 
of trade is to let us know what they mean by 
that expression. If they do not mean inflation, 
we trust they will be good enough to let us 
know what they do mean. 

The next thing we would ask of those Infla- 
tionists and political shufflers and trimmers 
who are so tickled with the idea of regulating 
the currency by the wants of trade, is, what 
is the practical method by which this regula- 
tion is to be effected? How are you going to 
get at the wants of trade? How are you go- 
ing to distribute the currency in such a way 
as to be of benefit to trade? During the war 
it was easy enough to keep prices rising, 
which we suspect is what is really meant by 
the wants of trade. The Government, by em- 
ploying directly a million of men, and by 
contracting for immense supplies of grain, 
provisions, muskets, cannon, gunpowder, ships- 
of-war, horses, mules, clothing, ete., acted di- 
rectly on the prices of merchandise and labor. 
Prices rose, and they would have risen even 
had we remained on a gold basis. No doubt 
there is an army of speculators and bank- 
rupts in the country who believe that the 
wants of trade require prices to be constantly 
rising, and who think that the war was a most 
excellent thing for trade. The war and the 
greenbacks caused prices to rise. We think, 
in aammnan with all those who havo studiod 
the hisiory and science of this subject, that 
the great rise in prices caused by the war, the 
greenbacks, the contraction of immense debts 
and the subsequent speculations, were a curse 
to trade. The Inflationists, however, have not 
yet got to such a pitch of insanity that they 
advocate a war for the sake of stimulating 
trade, though consistency would require them 
todoso. How, then, are they going to get their 
greenbacks out so as to produce the effects 
which were visible during and subsequent to 
the war? 

The true interests of trade require that the 
value of money should change as little and as 
seldom as possible. The value of money is. 
measured by the quantity of things in general 


When prices of things in general—say houge- 
rent, provisions, furniture and clothing 
the value of money falls. The general wel- 
fare of all manufacturers, farmers, merchants. 
and traders, considered as a, whole, is. pro- 
moted by steadiness in the value of money, 
which is another name for steadiness_in prices, 
Experience teaches that a speculative rise in 
prices is always followed by a fall, in. which 
some members of the trading. community. are 
invariably ruined. The whole quantity of the 
precious metals in use, or accessible within 
brief periods for use. as money, taking the 
whole world together, is very large, and 
changes very little from year. to year. The 
precious metals constitute the only real and 
true money—the money which, runs no. risk of 
becoming worthless. - All the substitutes for 
this real money have this defect, that the 
larger the quantity of them, and the greater 
the distance which separates the true money, 
the more imminent is the risk that, sooner or 
later, they will become worthless. 

Taking this view of the question, we see 
that it is manifestly impossible that the quan- 
tity of real money in the world should fluctu- 
ate with the wants of trade. On the contrary, 
it is necessary that trade itself—that is to say, 
prices—should be regulated by the quantity in 
existence of that real money. And that, in 
sober earnest, is exactly what has happened. 
The pay of a day-laborer has gradually risen 
within the last six hundred years, until his 
yearly stipend in ounces of gold and silver is 
now several times greater than it was then. 








of the State of New York whatever their 


previous party affiliations, will not be doing | 


their duty if they fail to give their votes for 
those men who are most in favor of purifying 
the fountains of legislation and of making effi- 
ciency in government compatible with the 
strictest economy. 

Governor Tilden is to be congratulated on 


Why is it that the laborer now receives a 
greater weight in gold and silver for his 
week’s wages than he did fifty years ago? 
| Simply because rich mines of gold and silver 
| have added in the interval to the quantity of 
those metals in the world. The “ wants of 
trade’? did not lead to the discovery of the 
mines. The trade of the world could be car- 


y 


for which a given quantity of it will exchange. ! 


rise, 


ried on just as well with one-half the quantity 
of gold and silver now in existence, or with 
double the quantity. There is 10 paying 
which evinces such a total and hopeless ig- 
norance of every principle of the science of 
money as the observation so often maile. 
“that there is not gold and silver enough in 
existence to carry on the business of the 
world.” The greater part of the business of 
the civilized world is not carried on by gold 
and silver at all, but by barter and creilit. 
Until there is far less honesty among men, 
and far less efficiency at all in the laws and 
customs of society, the bulk of exchanges will 
continue to be made by barter and credit, 
without money. Farmer A will continue to 
send his cheese, grain, wool, etc., to the mer- 
chant B, who will repay him partly in money 
and partly in merchandise. And so, in ten 
thousand forms, merchandise is exchanged 
for merchandise, and credit given and taken, 
until the final result is,.that probably not one- 
tenth part of all that is bought and sold in the 
United States requires at any stage of the 
transaction the use of an equivalent sum of 
money. 

Trade is not local but cosmopolitan. In the 
United States scarcely an important article, 
land and houses excepted, is dealt in which 
does not vary in its gold price with the gold 
price of the same article in Canada and Eu- 
rope. Protective tariffs, which have been 
inflicted on trade for the qyirpose of widening 
the difference between the values of the 
native and foreign article, are an injury to 
trade. Paper money is an infliction of the 
same kind. The true interests of trade re- 
quire that the value of our money be placed 
on the same gold and silver basis as that of 
England, Germany and France, and our com, 
merce freed from those fluctuations in prices 
which are of daily and hourly occurrence un- 
der our present system of protective tariffs 
and paper money. 








INSURRECTION IN EUROPEAN 
TURKEY. 
HE news from the Herzegovina and the 
neighboring provinces are daily becom 
ing more alarming. The insurgents in the 
Herzegovina are greatly encouraged by the 
| tone of feeling which prevails all around 
| them. In Bosnia, in Montenegro, in Servia, as 
| well as in Dalmatia, the cause of the insur 
| gents is felt to be common; and while men 
are joining the insurrection in large numbers, 
money and all the necessary material of war 
are freely, and even plentifully, supplied. In 
Roumania the wildest excitement prevails ; 
and there is great reason to fear that the 
fires of insurrection will spread, until the 
whole population of European Turkey is 
up in arms against the Government of the 
Sultan. 

The reports from Ragusa, from Vienna, 
from Constantinople, and from London, all 
agree in pronouncing the general-aspect of 
things as not only alarming, but fitted to.in- 
spire fear for the continued integrity of the 
Ottoman power on the European side of the 
Bosphorus. We have already learned that 
Austria had, with the consent of Russia and 
Germany, notified the Sultan’s Government 
that her own territory was in danger, and 
threatening: interference if vigorous measures 
were. not promptly adopted to make an end of 
the insurrection. Austria has good reason to 
be afraid ; for the Croats are not only near 
neighbors of the Herzegovinian rebels, but. 
deeply in sympathy with the Slavic popula- 
tion in, all the disaffected provinces. Austriw 
could, ill, afford to. lose. Croatia, whence she 
has long been in the habit of drawing the 
best and most efficient of the rank and file of 
her army. The insurrection has already 
spread over two. hundred miles of territory. 
Two thousand five hundred Turkish soldiers 
which landed at Kleck refused to advance: to: 
Mostar, because of the strength. of the insur- 
gents in the mountain-passes through which: 
they would have to pass. A letter from Dal- 
matia, dated as late as the 16th of August, 
states that one thousand men there are ready 
to join the Bosnians, and that Slavonians fron: 
all parts are arriving in large numbers, pre- 
pared to fight for their religion and for their 
independence. We are not at all surprisedi 
therefore, that the London Times should find 
it necessary to comment gravely on the 
situation. ‘“ While we think,” says the Times. 
“that the success of the rebellion would be w 
calamity at the present time, because it might 
precipitate a disruption of the Ottoman Km- 
pire, and plunge Europe into a mighty war; 
we cannot blame the people for seeking to 
throw off an intolerable yoke.” It is mani- 
fest from these words that the Times dreads 
the revival of the vexed Eastern question, 
and that, in these insurrectionary movements, 
it sees the beginning of a probable war, the 
results of which it is impossible for human 
foresight to predict. : 

On this side of the Atlantic, we are perhaps 
too prone to belittle what is called the Eastern 
question. Nor is this much to be wondered at. 
Ever and anon it rises to the surface of Furo- 
pean political difficulties ; but it rises only to 
disappear, with little if any result. It has too 
often been used as a species of bugbear by 
politicians and capitalists, in order to advance 
their own selfish ends. Such use, however. 
could not have been made of this question, if it 
{had not’had more than ordinary intrinsic im- 
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portance. For generations the thinking por- 
tion of the Western nations have believed in 
the Eastern question. They knew that in reality 
it was no bugbear. They were well aware 
that it covered difficulties which virtually 
affected a large and interesting portion of the 
human family, and that sooner or later—no 
mutter how the final day might be put off— 
these difficulties would have to be settled.- It 
is this deep-rooted and widespread conviction 
which has made the Eastern question so use- 
ful to scheming politicians and to mischief- 
making Governments. For the settlement of 
what has become familiar to all our readers 
as the Eastern question, war, as we have said, 
has often been threatened, and not unfre- 
quently without good cause. It would be 
absurd, however, to conclude that because the 
cry has so often been false, it can never be 
true. The wolf may come, as in the fable, 
and at atime when least expected. But for 
the conflicting interests of the great nations of 
Europe, the horror so often predicted and so 
much dreaded would long ago have arrived. 
The Christian populations of the various 
provinces of European Turkey are not perhaps 
one whit more ripe for revolt to-day than 
they have been any time for the last sixty 
years. But they are certainly not less ripe 
for revolt; and what gives point to the 
present situation, and compels us to attach 
importance to the general uprising of the 
people, is the fact that circumstances are, to 


a certain extent, in their favor. Great 
changes shave passed over Europe since 


Greece struggled ani won. The map of Eu- 
rope has been wonderfully modified even since 
the Crimean War. The old combinations 
which saved the Turkish Empire from disrup- 
tion and ruin are no longer possible ; and 
many of the reasons which existed for the pre- 
servation of that empire have disappeared, or, 
at least, ceased to have force. The public 
mind of Europe has become more enlightened. 
Men feel that the continual existence of the 
Turkish Empire in Europe is an anachronism 
and a wrong. Everywhere the conviction per- 
vades that a Mohammedan power has no right 
to a place on the western side of the Darda- 
nelles. The London Times but expresses the 
universal sentiment of Christendom when it 
says that the Christian population of Turkey in 
Europe are “not to be blamed for seeking to 
throw off an intolerable yoke.” 

One difficulty, however, remains. What to 
do with the provinces, if free, is a question 
which still puzzles and perplexes the states- 
men of Europe. Into this question we will not 
at present enter. In the meantime it will be 
interesting to watch the progress of the move- 
ment. Let us hope that the insurgents will 
have fair play, and that the great nations, if 
= cannot help, will not hinder, the cause of 
right. 





WELCOME HOME! 


ts Saturday afternoon, August 21st, the gen- 

tlemen comprising the American team set 
foot once more on their native soil. Never was 
heartier or more enthusiastic welcome given 
to home-returning Americans. Never was a 
hearty “ welcome home ” more richly merited. 
Those who were present will not soon forget 
the sight which was witnessed off Sandy Hook 
when the two steamers met, and when from the 
crowded deck of the Hopicins there arose that 
deafening shout which had in it the genuine 
ring of a nation’s welcome. 

America has great reason to be proud of 
these men. In foreign lands they have done 
more for us than if they had fought and won 
our battles. In peaceful contests they have 
upheld the nation’s honor, dignity, skill, pluck 
and perseverance. It is something to be 
proud of—that they have come home to us 
victorious, with the title of the best marks- 
men in the world. It ought to be a greater 
source of pride to us that their conduct 
throughout has been such as to present 
the American character in an enviable light 
before the nations. It was a proud boast 
which Colonel Gildersleeve made when he 
said that, although they had been together 
night and day, and in all manner of circum- 
stances, “not one unkind word had been ex- 
changed, and the best of feeling at all times 
existed. Every man,” he added, “has been, 
at all times, and under all circumstances, 
willing to make personal sacrifice for the 
general good. All have been equally entitled 
to regard, and we separate with great regret.” 
Such men are worthy of a nation’s love. They 
have proved themselves to be heroes in the 
true sense. Their names will live in their 
country’s history ; and while their memory 
will be cherished, their example will be 
powerful for good for generations yet to 
come. All honor to the brave and true. 
Thrice Welcome Home ! 








GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
' ENDING AuGusT 21, 1875. 
Monday......1134¢ @ 11334 | Thursday. ...1135¢ @ 114 


Tuesday .....113 @113%4 | Friday ...... 11544 @ 11334 
Wednesday. ..1134¢ @ 1134¢ | Saturday.... 11345 @ 11334 





THE Seconp SUMMER MErYING aT SARATOGA 
closed on Saturday, August 21st, after a season 
during which Fortune treated favorite horses and 
their owners with more than her wonted fickleness. 
The attendance at the races was unusually large. 
Now comes the all-absorbing Kegatta! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 
A PouiticaL ConunpRuM.—Which would be the 
worst, Grantism or Inflation? Let us have neither, 
cry the people. 


THe PENNSYLVANIAN Democracy has not been 
captivated by the Ohio ‘‘ Rag-baby,” if we may 
believe the Easton Dispatch, which says there is 
no mystery in the position of the party on the 
money question, and adds, ‘“‘ What they want is the 
253 grains dollar. 

‘A Mr. WELsaH,”’ as well as ‘‘ a Mr. Marsh,” has 
been heard of lately by Secretary Delano. Either 
one or the other might prove too much for the 
Secretary, but between both the upper and the 
nether millstone it is probable that he will be 
“ ground exceeding fine.”’ 


Mr. Reverpy Jounson, in an elaborate letter on 
the currency, adds his authority as one of the fore- 
most of our living constitutional lawyers to the 
weight of argument already accumulated against 
the constitutionality of the Legal Tender Act. He 
demonstrates that a return to specie payment is 
essential to our national prosperity. 


A Spreepy Decision By THE Courts as to the 
question whether Mr. Douglas Taylor or Mr. Dunlop 
holds the office of Commissioner of Jurors is no less 
indispensable than desirable. Whatever may be 
the personal rights of the claimants, we are all 
entitled to know who has the legal authority to 
compel our services in the jury-box. 


Tue Lerrer oF JEFFERSON Davis to the Winne- 
bago County Agricultural Society is marked, says 
the New York Sun, by dignity, intelligence, and a 
sentiment of patriotism. It does credit to its author ; 
and without containing a single word in condemna- 
tion of those who have violently opposed and 
prevented his contemplated visit to Illinois, itleaves 
them in an unenviable position. 


ALLOTROPIC CARISTIANITY is the name felicitously 
bestowed by the Westminster Review upon the 
system of religion set forth in a recently published 
volume of sermons. When a gas assumes a form 
so far differing from its normal form as to be prac- 
tically a distinct gas, it is called by chemists allo- 
tropic. Thus ozone is allotropic oxygen. Now, 
as ozone differs from oxygen, so, according to the 
Westminster, does the Christianity of the author of 
those sermons differ from the Christianity of the 
New Testament. 


Tue Last Letrer oF Mr. WILLIAM WELSH “ ex- 
poses with painful plainness,”’ says the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, ‘‘ the hollow pretense of Mr. Delano’s 
whitewashing commissions, and gives some reasons 
why it is very necessary that these commissions 
shall whitewash and do nothing else.” But the ‘ un- 
kindest cut of all’’ is the Inquirer's capital sug- 
gestion—notwithstanding Mr.Welsh’s modest refusal 
to accept ‘‘ any offices of profit, or from which any 
emolument would be derived ’’—that Mr. Delano, 
who has demonstrated his unfitness, should forth- 
with give place to Mr. Welsh, who has shown him- 
self the man above all men best suited to the 
office of the Secretary of the Interior. 


THE GREGARIOUS Nature and imitative proclivi- 
ties of the colored race have been exemplified dar- 
ing this month at the Convention of colored editors 
in Cincinnati, where in view of the marvelous revo- 
lution which has made a Convention of colored 
editors possible, there was rather more grumbling 
than was necessary at prejudices that have not yet 
wholly disappeared, and at what Charles Lamb used 
to call ‘imperfect sympathies’; and also at the 
farce of the Colored Convention in Richmond, which 
was secretly devised and somewhat bunglingly ma- 
nipulated by white political wirepullers, although 
ostensibly called to deliberate upon the industrial, 
financial and social interests of colored people in 
Virginia. 

“Joun Pau,” in a sprightly letter to the New 
York Tribune, describes an excursion which he 
lately made in company with “a lot of governors, 
judges, editors and ladies,” up the Kayaderosseras 
in Mr. Frank Leslie’s steam-yacht. He says: ‘‘ The 
beauty of Saratoga Lake is indeed exceeding. And 
if the fashion of villas upon its banks, which Mr. 
Leslie is spending considerable money in setting, 
ever becomes popular, Saratoga life will have a 
new meaning. The thing now needed is a narrow- 
gauge railroad. One could be built and equipped 
for $12,000 or $15,000 a mile, and the distance is 
only three or four miles. Then you may depend 
upon it that the tour of travel will be turned hither 
from Switzerland—if only tourists can in a reason- 
able time learn to spell and pronounce Kayade- 
rosseras.’* 

Tue TREATMENT OF THE INSANE.—The story of 
Mr. Magee, who was for some time an inmate of 
Flatbush Asylum, sheds a strange light on the 
management of our public institutions. It is not 
impossible that Magee, who professes himself to 
have been the victim of the atrocious cruelties 
practiced at Flatbush, gives to the actual facts a 
good, healthful coloring. It is impossible to think 
that he has for purposes of revenge invented this 
tale of horror. The truth must be found out. This 
is the age of Investigating Committees. We have 
three now in session. Let us havea fourth. Bru- 
tality to the helpless creatures whom Providence 
has bereft of reason, and who are cast upon the 
charity of their fellows, is not to be tolerated by a 
public which sympathizes deeply and gives un- 
grudgingly to all such unfortunates. The hired 
dispensers of charity ought at least to have human 
souls. 

Queen Vicrorta’s MisHap.—The good luck of 
Queen Victoria when on her Summer excursions by 
land or sea, or when on important occasions she ap- 
pears before the public, has been so uniform and 
unvaried, thatithad become proverbial. ‘‘ Queen's 
weather” was, long ago, 4 common expression, and 
accidents were never associated with her imme- 
diate personal surroundings. Wednesday, August 
the 18th, was, however, an exceptional day, for then 
the Queen was on board the Royal Yacht Alberta, 
on her way crossing from Osborne to Gosport. The 
yacht Mistleloe, belonging to Mr. E. 8S. Heywood, 





of Manchester, having the owner and a party of 
friends on board, approached, it is thought, too 
near the Alberta, and just as the sailors of the Mistle- 
toe were about to salute the Queen and the Royal 
party, the two boats collided, the Mistletoe being 
run over. Every attempt was made to save the 
party on board the Misiletoe, for the vessel was 
rapidly sinking. Several persons on board the 
Mislletoe—including the owner, Mr. Heywood— 
were seriously injured, and the captain died as 
soon as he reached the shore. The Queen’s grief 
was intense. As yet we have not learned which 
vessel was to blame in the premises. The pre- 
sumption is that the party on board the Miséletoe, 
among whom were several ladies, were too anx- 
ious to get near the Royal yacht. 


Duncan, SHerMan & Co.—Mr. W:!iam Butler 
Dunean, chief of the firm of Duncan, Sherman & 
Co., as our readers will remember, some few days 
ago made a statement to the public, in which, on 
certain conditions, the principal of which being that 
the house should not be forced into the Bankruptcy 
Court, he promised to pay his creditors, in a series 
of instalments, 331, per cent., or one-third, of the 
sum due them. Should this arrangement be per- 
fected, the estate of the firm will be placed 
under the control and supervision of Mr. Robert 
lenox Kennedy, President of the National Bank of 
Co:nmerce, and Mr. George W. Duer, of the 
National Bank of the State of New York, until this 
promise is fulfilled. The proposal, in its entirety, 
has been favorably entertained. -Mr. Lenox Ken- 
nedy and Mr. Duer—who, it appears, have consented 
to act—are a guarantee that the promise is good. 
Mr. Duncan feels confident, from the number of 
favorable replies which are being received, that the 
proposal will be accepted and the arrangement 
carried out. 

Tae Oip Caruouiic Coneriss.—Whai: are called 
the Old Catholics have been holding a conference 
at Bonn. At tie various sessions large nnmbers 
attended and took part in the proceedings, the 
Cherches in sympathy with the movement in differ- 
£nt parts of Europe and the East being well repre- 
sented. Among the delegates present were some 
Americans, who write of the new Church in most 
hopeful terms. It was not at first thought by some 
people that the movement could live. In the opin- 
ion of many, it was born but to die. It lives, how- 
ever; and, from all present appearances, it is 
destined to have a prosperous and influential future. 
In all the discussions which took place—and some 
of them have been radical in their character— 
great good taste was exhibited; and it was mani- 
fest that a spirit of fairness prevailed, and that 
there was an anxious desire to arrive at the truth. 
Standing, as they do, midway between the ex- 
treme of Catholicism on the one hand and of Pro- 
testantism on the other, and largely enjoying the 
sympathy of the more intelligent portion of the 
Greek Church, they may, if wisely guided, be the 
means of healing the painful divisions which have 
so long disgraced the Christian Church. 


MorE abouT THE CANALS.—As the Canal In- 
vestigation proceeds, it becomes more and more 
apparent that the entire management was one 
gigantic system of fraud. The revelations made by 
ex-Lieutenant- Governor Beach were appalling. 
The examination of the Hon. Van R. Richmond, 
State Engineer and Surveyor in the years 1868, 
1869, 1870 and 1871, puts, if possible, a more disa- 
greeable aspect on the whole affair. Large con- 
tracts were entered into; great works were 
undertaken and proceeded with; thousands and 
thousands of dollars were paid against these works 
and in fulfillment of these contracts, and it does not 
appear that there ever was map or plan of the 
works in question. Mr. Richmond was examined 
on Friday, the 20th, during the entire day; and at 
the close no answer had been obtained from him 
as to whether there now existed, or ever had been, 
any such maps or plans as the Committee on In- 
vestigation desiderated. Mr. Richmond’s non-com- 
mittal conduct on the witness-stand may, from a 
certain standpoint, be justifiable ; but it will not 
save either him or his associates from the righteous 
indignation of an outraged public. It is now clear 
beyond all questioning that the Canal Commis- 
sioners, including the officials and the contractors, 
were leagued together for the purpose of system- 
atic plunder. It is certainly high time that such a 
league were broken up. It will be a pity, how- 
ever, if they are not brought to justice. 


Wowman’s Riguts are exciting newspaper discus- 
sion in Japan. One Japanese writer of .editorial 
articles says: ‘‘If we iook into the theories of 
Europeans on this subject, it would appear that the 
possession of equal power by a husband and wife is 
based on natural reason. But if we observe the 
practice of Europeans, it would appear that the 
power of the wife is greater than that of the 
husband, and that this error has been brought 
about by the want of a correct view of the dictates 
of nature. We will point out examples of this. In 
going through a door the wife passes first and the 
husband follows her; the wife takes the best seat, 
and the husband the next best; in visiting, the wife 
is first saluted ; in forms of address, the wife is first 
mentioned. Moreover, while men are inthe com- 
pany of ladies they must be particular in their con- 
versation, and are not permitted to smoke without 
the ladies’ permission beitg first obtained. These 
and like customs are innumeranle, and the power 
of the women is far greater than that of the men.” 
Inallthis he sees danger, and he makes this appeal : 
“The equality of rights between husband and wife 
is much misunderstood, and men idolize their 
wives for the purpose of pleasing them. And this 
is the reason why some of the celebrated women 
of Europe have behaved in a manner which it pains 
us even to hear of, and which is terrible. At 
present there is much discussion in this country as 
to the relations which should exist between men 
and women. Itis well, therefore, that our learned 
men should take this into consideration; other- 
wise the power of the other sex will grow gradu- 
ally, and eventually become so everwhelming that 
it will be impossible to control it. Ye learned men, 
what are your views ?”’ 








NEWS OF TILE WEEK, 
DomesTIc. 


Tuk Commissioners on Canal Frauds made two more 
reports to Governor Tilden....A call was issued fora 
meeting of the National Executive Committee of the 
Union League, at Philadelphia, on August 26th... .Chief 
Justice Lowe of Utah resigned... .All the space in the 
building of the Inter-State Industrial Exposition of 
Chicago was taken....The annual session of the Grand 
Lodge I. 0.0. F. of New York State was held in Tam 


many Hall last week....A ‘Greenback ’’ Convention 
will be held at Detroit on the 25th....The body of 
N. S. Grimwood, one of the missing acronauts, was 


found on the shore of Lake Michigan ...Ex-Treasurer 
Parker of South Carolina, convicted of embezzling State 
moneys, was released on bail, and again disappeared... . 
The Democrats of Nebraska will hold their State Con- 
vention at Tremont, September 16th....Graham Bro- 
thers & Co., wholesale commission merchants of Balti- 
more, suspended, with $80,000 liabilities....W. Butler 
Duncan offered a compromise with the creditors of his 
firm, on the basis of a payment of 33 1-3 per cent.... 
Heavy frauds were discovered in the purchase of clothing 
for the U. S. Marine Corps ...The New York .Stato 
Democratic Committee met at Saratoga, N. Y., on the 
18th.....President Grant was entertained at Provi 
dence, R I, by General Burnside....The Hon. J. C. 
Madigan received the Democratic nomination for Con- 
gress from the Fourth Maine District....,Frauds are 
being unearthed in the Boston Post Office .,.Two engi- 
neers were suspended by the New York Canal Board 
and payments on several suspected contracts withhela. 
....Edwin Booth was thrown from a carriage at Cos 
Cob, Conn., and severely injured,..,.General Bradley, 
U. S. A., testified before the Special Indian Commission. 
....The Veteran Association of Vermont held a three 
days’ reunion at Brattleboro’....John W. Stebbins, of 
Germania Lodge No. 3, Rochester, was elected M. W. 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge L 0.0. F. of New 
York State....An attempted insurrection among the 
negroes of Washington and Jefferson Counties, Ga., was 
reported, and eighty arrests made....The New York 
Democratic State Convention will be held at Syracuse, 
September 16th....Dr. M. Key, of Chattanooga, was 
appointed United States Senator in the place of Andrew 
Johnson, deceased....The Rev. Dr. Foss, of Harlem, 
N. Y., accepted the Presidency of Wesleyan University, 
at Middletown, Conn....Governor Smith of Georgia re- 
fused to order the State troops to the scene of tho 
attempted negro insurrection, but a special term of the 
Superior Court will be held to try the offenders.... 
Jefferson Davis withdrew his acceptance of an invitation 
to address the farmers of Illinois....A convention of the 
colored ‘people of Virginia was held in Richmond last 
week....Prof. Janney made another report to Indian 
Commissioner Smith on the gold prospects of the Black 
Hills....Jefferson Davis will address the members of 
the Knox County Agricultural Society at Knoxville, 
Tenn., in September....A. C. Powell, Superintendent of 
the Salt-works at Syracuse, appeared before Governor 
Tilden to answer charges preferred against him. 
....Rear-Admiral Napoleon Collins, United States Navy, 
commanding the South Atlantic fleet, died at Callao, 
Peru, on the 9th....The American rifle team reached 
New York on the 21st....A National Union Party was 
formed in Boston, with General Banks for President and 
L. Q. C. Lamar for Vice-President....A reunion of the 
Bancroft family was heid at Reading, Mass., on the 20th, 
when 400 persons were present....A State Labor Union 
was formed in the Convention of colored Virginians at 
Richmond, last week.... Mrs. Lincoln is said to have re- 
covered the use of her faculties, and is about being 
released from the Insane Asylum.,..General Myer, of 
the Signal Bureau, issued the first bulletin of weather 
observations taken simultaneously in Algeria, Austria, 
Belgium, Great Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Syria, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Norway, Portugal 
Spain, Russia,and the United States. .. .The International 
Regatta at Saratoga this week promises to be an un- 
usually interesting affair....Secretary Fish made a re- 
port®upon the commercial relations of the United States 
with foreign countries. 


FOREIGN. 


Tur town of Metakia was captured by the insurgents 
of Herzegovina, and a new insurrection was reported in 
Turkish Croatia....A large Carlist force uttempted to re- 
lieve Seo de Urgel, but were defeated and compelled to 
withdraw....Emperor William unvailed a _ colossal 
statue of Hermann, the aucient German hero, at Det- 
mold, on the 16th.,..A treaty of commerce between 
China and Peru was ratified on the 7th....The Corpora 
tion and the Chamber of Commerce of Southampton 
tendered a banquet to the officers of the American 
squadron....A general torpor in the money market was 
reported in London on account of the low rates o1 
interest allowed. ...Heavy losses have been sustained on 
Navy Island, New Brunswick, by the ravages of the 
army worm....A branch of the “International Society 
of Europe”? was established in Montreal, and began 
operations by sending blackmail letters to wealthy em- 
ployers....The Swedish Government issued a decree by 
which all potatoes from America must be examined and 
cleaned before being exposed for sale and consumption. 
....The session of the Old Catholic Conference at Bonn 
came to a close on the 17th....The United States 
steamer Tennessee passed safely through the Suez Canal. 
....Captain-General Valmaseda will remain in Cuba 
until after the arrival of the 10,000 troops promised 
from Spain....The Alfonsist troops besiegins Seo de 
Urgel received heavy supplies and resumed operations. 
....Sefor Garcia Moreno, President of the Republic 
ot Ecuador, was assassivated....Cardinal McCloskey 
reached Havre on the 17th....A majority of the new 
Presidents of the Councils-General in France are Con- 
servatives....Queen Victoria’s steam yacht with a royal 
party on board ran into a schooner yacht while crossing 
from Osborne to Portsmouth, cutting it in two, and causing 
a loss of four lives....Disastrous floods are reported in 
Burmah, where the Irrawaddy overflowed its banks.... 
The strike of the cotton operatives at Oldham, England, 
continues....A Spanish vessel, taking on munitions of 
of war at Barcelona, exploded on the 17th, killing fifty 
persons,...A party of French engineers who are to 
assist in sounding for the proposed channel tunnel 
started for England....The annual German Saengerfest 
at Berlin, Canada, last week, attracted 10,000 visitors, 
and representatives of fifteen societies.... Prince Milan 
of Servia complained that the European Powers had 
done nothing in the matter of the insurrection in 
Bosnia....A Catholic Congress was opened at Poitiers, 
France, by the Archbishop of Orleans... .A fire at Ryeff, 
Ruesia, destroyed 300 dwellings. ...Tbe Canadian garri- 
son at Winnepeg was réinforced in view of possible 
Indian troubles. . ..The Carlist General Dorregaray is still 
confined to the mountains in Catalonia... .Austria 
offered to interfere for the pacification of Herzegovina, 
but the Porte refused....The Ambassadors of Russia, 
Austria and Germany had an interview with the Grand 
Vizier of Turkey, and urged the suspension ofhostilities, 
but the proposition was refused....A grand banquet 
wos given to Admiral Worden and the officers of the 
American fleet at Southampton (Eng.) on the 20th.... 
General Kaufman, who had charge of the Russian expe- 
dition to Khiva, is organizing another to march into 
Khokand ...Ex-President Thiers declined a nomivation 
for the French Senate, preferring to remain in the Lower 
House....Turkey accepted the friendly offices of the 
Great Powers in the matter of the Bosnian revolt. ... 
The National Council of Switzerland passed a Bill sup- 
pressing convents... Seven Turkish forts were captured 


i by the Montenegrins. 
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ENGLAND.—THE INTERNATIONAL MUNICIPAL BALL AT GUILDHALL—THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON AND 
HIS GUESTS RETURNING FROM SUPPER. 
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ENGLAND.—INTERNATIONAL MUNICIPAL FESTIVITIES—THE LORD MAYOR IN STATE PASSING TO THE SPAIN.—A BABY’S FUNERAL IN MADRID. 
RECEPTION-ROOM, GUILDHALL. 
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GERMANY.—SHOOTING FESTIVAL AT STUTTGART. JAPAN.—DEPARTURE OF THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH ARMY OF OCCUPATION FROM YOKOHAMA. 
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HON. JOHN C. NEW, 
TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


R. NEW, who succeeded General Spinner as 
M Treasurer of the United States, was at the 
time of his appointment Cashier of the First 
National Bank of Indianapolis, Ind. He is a son of 
the late Rev. J.B. New, and was born in Vernon, 
Jennings County, Ind., July 6th, 1831. He graduated 
at Bethany College, Virginia, about 1852, receiving 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. His family then re- 
moved into Indianapolis, and John began the study 
of law in the office of Governor Wallace. He 
entered public life as Clerk to the Board of County 
Commissioners, and after serving an unexpired term 
and a full term, he was appointed Adjutant-General 
of the State by Governor Morton. From this position 
Mr. New went into the State Senate, where his re- 
markable financial abilities were developed. _ After 
serving one term, he became associated with Wil- 
liam English in the First National Bank of Indian- 
apolis, and was soon made Cashier. 

Mr. New.is about five feet eight inches in height, 
broad-shouldered, with a ruddy complexion and 
sparkling gray eyes. As a financier he enjoys a 
most enviable reputation, and his business career 
has been such as to almost guarantee his faithful 
administration-of the important position of guardian 
of the National Treasury. 


MODELS FOR THE SUMNER STATUE, 
On EXHIBITION IN Boston. 
HE Committee on Design of the statue of 
Sumner proposed to be erected in Boston 
have now on exhibition, at the new Post Office in 
that city, twenty-six models, sent by various 
artists in response to invitation. To stimulate 
a healthy competition, the Committee offered a 
premium of five hundred dollars for the three best 
models, and it is probable the statue will be selected 
from one of these, though the Committee do not 
bind, or in any way pledge, themselves to make such 
a choice. Most of the models are very ambitious 
efforts, both as regards the pedestals and figures, 
and come from Rome, Carlsruhe, London, San Fran- 
cisco, New York, Rochester, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Hartford, and Boston, and comprise, it is under- 
stood, works of Martin Millmore, Thomas Ball, Mar- 
shall Wood, Miss Harriet Hosmer, Miss Annie Whit- 
ney, Miss Stebbins, Thomas Gould, Daniel Perry, 
and other prominent sculptors, while some artists 
entirely unknown to fame have shown very merito- 
rious evidence of their skill. Under the regulations 
for the competition, however, the names of the 
sculptors are not known with any degree of cer- 
tainty, even by the Committee. At the expiration 
of the month, the Committee will inspect the va- 
rious models, and award the sum of $500 to the 
fashioners of the three best models, but the decision 
as to who shall make the $25,000 statue will subse- 
quently be given. 


NEW YORK’S ‘“‘SCOTLAND YARD.” 
3y MONTAGUE L. MARKS. 
2 
ICKENS and other English novelists of his 
school have made the name of Scotland Yard, 
the headquarters of the London Police, almost as 


familiar to Americans as it is to their own country- 
men, Bucket, the detective, in *‘ Bleak House,’’ be- 
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HON. JOHN C. NEW, UNITED STATES TREASURER.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY RICE BROS,, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ing but one of the many striking characters drawn 
from that well-known locality. Yet, strangely 
enough, Mulberry Street, the Scotland Yard of 
New York, no less rich in material for the novel- 
ist’s pen than its London prototype, even by the 
New Yorker is scarcely tiought of as a place of 
more than common interest, and is actually known 
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to very few indeed except newspaper men, lawyers, 
and such persons as may become acquainted with 
its mysteries, either as crimina's or as the detectors 
of crime. 

Two blocks east of Broadway, and we are in 
Mulberry Street, looking up at the great marble- 
faced building bearing the inscription: ‘‘ Central 
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Department of Metropolitan Police.’ It is a hand- 
some edifice, chaste in design, very unlike its sister 
institution in Centre Street—the hideous Tombs. Sit- 
uated in the purlieus of poverty and crime, bounded 
on three sides by Mulberry, Mott and Houston 
Streets, the ‘‘Central’’ seems to look down mock- 
ingly upon the squalid tenements around it. During 
the office-hours of the Street-cleaning Department, 
whose headquarters are in the building, gathered 
in little groups, opposite the Mott Street entrance, 
are generally to be seen scores of the poorest and 
most wretched-looking men in New York, “ wait- 
ing for a job’’—Irishmen and Italians, Germans and 
negroes, Englishmen and Chinese, all dirty, and 
nearly all smoking bad tobacco, mingled in gra- 
tesque confusion. I do not-know where else in 
the city the democracy of poverty is so strikingly 
illustrated as in this motley gathering. The day is 
warm and sunny, grimy-looking children are play- 
ing noisily in the street, the windows of the 
crowded tenements are thrown wide open, and 
nearly all of them are occupied by grimy nen in 
their shirt-sleeves, and dirty women en déshabdille, 
leaning out in gossip with their neighbors, or list- 
lessly looking down upon the crowd below. The 
Mulberry Street side of the building looks less pov- 
erty-stricken, the block in which it is situated 
really being about the only one in that long tho- 
roughfare at all respectable, and then respectable 
only comparatively speaking ; for the very houses 
facing Police Headquarters form one side of what 
is called ‘‘ Murderers’ Block,’’ the southern bound- 
ary of which is Houston Street, between Mulberry 
and Crosby Streets, long known as ‘** Murderers’ 
Row.”’ ‘The Mulberry Street side of the Central 
Office building, even more than the Mott Stre:t 
side, is a playground for the young ragamuffins of 
the neighborhood. But the houses here are more 
substantial-looking. Some are the homes of well- 
to-do colored folks. In the middle of the block, 
with classic Doric facade, stands St. Philip's 
Church, one of the most fashionable African places 
ot worship in the city, and well worth a visit on a 
fine Sunday morning, when the b:lles of the con- 
gregation, if not quite so beautiful as their fairer 
sisters of Fifth Avenue, fairly surpass them in the 
splendor of their attire, while I very much doubt 
whether Solomon in all his glory ever equaled in 
gorgeousness the gallant young bucks who act as 
escorts to these coquettish daughters of Ham. 


The Police Central Department building, besides 
being the headquarters of the Street - cleaning 
Bureau, contains the offices of the Board of Health 
and of the Bureau of Elections. On the Houston 
Street corner, opposite the Mulberry Street en- 
trance, it has an official neighbor, less imposing in 
appearance, but of importance nevertheless; for, 
on thefirst floor are the offices of the Board of Excise, 
and up-stairs sits that great man, the Coroner, who, 
of all the officers of city and county, alone has power 
to arrest the Sheriff. In a Bleecker Street tene- 
ment, near by, are the New York headquarters of 
the United States Secret Service Bureau, so sezret 
that one might pass them day after day and not 
notice the little sign that directs the visitor up- 
stairs. 

Here we are, then, right among the officers 
of the law, under shadow of the several head- 
quarters of United States, county and city police. 
Yet, would it be believed, within a few hundred 
yards’ radius of us there are probably more thieves, 
swindlers and desperadoes than are to be’ found 
within the limits of any locality of the same extent 
in the metropolis. We are looking up at the sev- 


eral headquarters of the Street-cleaning, Health 
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and Excise Departments. Yet the streets here are | 
probably dirtier, there is probably more sickness 
abont liere, and the liquor-traffic law is certainly 
more daringly violated here, than in any other part 
of the city. 

The clock hasjust struck ten, and if at this time we | 
enter the marble building, we shall see the captains | 
of the various precincts assembling, as they doevery | 
mnorning at the same hour, to report to the Superin- 
tendent. Ascending a broad flight of steps, and pass- 
ing at the entrance a portly, wide-awake policeman, 
we find ourselves in a long hall, extending from 
Mulberry Street to Mott Street, and connecting 
the three buildings which contain the offices of the 
Police Central Department. The first door to the 
eft takes us into the main reom of the Superintend- 
ent's apartments. This is as far as we can, at pres- 
ent, go, as the door opening into the more private 
rooms is closed, A large bond robbery in Wall 
Street has just been reported, and the Superin- 
tendent is in consultation with a detective officer. 
The captains are here, thirty or more of them, 
waiting for the Chief to be disengaged.* They are | 
nearly all fine-looking men, in neat uniforms of | 
dark blue, with gilt buttons, golden shields, and 
with golden wreaths encircling the numbers of 
their respective precincts on their navy caps. 
Seeing them now, gathered in little knots, chatter- 
ing and joking very like a set of schoolboys, one 
would hardly take them for the terrible fellows that 
they are to the lawless. That short, thick-set man, 
with sandy mustache, who just came in, with his 
teeckled, good-natured face, like Mrs. Fezziwig’s, 
‘one vast, substantial smile,’’ has proved his 
courage in many a riot and desperate encounter 
with thieves. The captain standing 4 him, tall, 
spare, and with piercing gray eyes, in the words of 
the Pike County ballad, is also ‘‘ an orkerd man in 
a row.’ Clese behind him is the handsome 
captain of the Broadway giants who escort 
ladies across the street, and saw at the bridles of 
refractery horses. The dapper little man, with 
sweeping blonde mustache and goatee, with whom 
he is talking, was chief of detectives for several 
years, but irregularities in the bureau necessitating 
a change, a few months ago he was transierred to 
the command of the river police, and the office is 
now under the immediate superv.sion of the Super- 
intendent. Among the group near the door are: 
the grim old veteran whose precinct used to be 
known in the force as the Botany Bay for police- 
men needing vengens are H a military-looking cap- 
tain, with brown mustache and goatee, whose face 
is well known to Aabitués of the Academy of Music, 
and other places of entertainment in that neighbor- 
hood; and, like a giant, towering above all, the 
great, bearded officer in command of the pplice at 
the Grand Central Depot. 

But let us step aside a little ; for here come some 
prisoners about to be brought before the Superin- 
tendent on their way to court. The two handcuffed 
together are burglars—hardened-leoking ruffians. 
The one puts on a bold, defiant air, while his com- 
rade wears a look of injured innocence, quite out of 
keeping with his villainous physiognomy. The 
uthers are mere lads, novices in crime. They are 
very frightened, and one is weeping bitterly. Some 
vf the captains stop talking, and leisurely survey 
them, eyeing them much as a farmer might look at 
« litter of promising young porkers, 

“Why, you young shaver, what have you been 
doing to get yourself in this box?’ says an officer, 
good-naturedly patting the head of the curly-haired 
urchin who is crying. 

‘* Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo !’’ is the incoherent reply, and 
an officer explains that the lads had broken into a 
cigar-store, and were arrested with their pockets 
crammed full of cigars and tebacco. 


One of the two professionals is evide 
ouender. ~~ ren, Narue Tye ie evidently an old 


captain who recognizes him. The fellow blurted 

out an oath, and is about to reply, when the deor 
of the Superintendent’s room is opened, the detect- 
ive comes out, and the captains, followed by the 
officers with their prisoners, and several newspaper 
reporters, file in. 

Superintendent Walling sees us at the door, and 
beckons us to enter. He is a tall, wiry, keen-eyed 
man, with a careworn face, naturally long, made 
to look longer by his bald head and the pointed 
cut of his sandy white beard. He sits behind his 
desk, looking over his gold-framed glasses at the 
prisoners for some seconds before saying a word, 
giving us a good opportunity to take in the room, 
which looks out upon Mulberry Street. There are 
two doors besides the one by which we entered. 
The one opens into the Chief’s sanctum sanctorum ; 
the other, through the Inspectors’ Office, and across 
a covered bridge that spans the courtyard, leads 
to the Detective Office. A large bookcase, about 
half-filled with city directories, law- books, and 
legislative documents, faces the Superintendent’s 
desk. Close behind him is a row of speaking-tubes 
connecting with different parts of the building, a 
roster of the captains and their precincts, a chart 
of station-house telegraphic signals, and, within 
easy reach of the hand a telegraphic instrument 
connecting with the Detective Office. The telegraph 
office and battery are in the basement. where 
there is a row of iittle boxes for the receipt of the 
telegrams of fires, robberies, murders, suicides or 
accidents, which are constantly coming in from all 
parts of the city, and which the Department has 
copied, in manifold, for the use of the daily news- 
papers, which all have their central news bureaus 
in Mulberry Street. 

‘Ah, Mike,” says the Superintendent, at length, 
looking sorrowfully at the burglar before him, and 
speaking in a tone such as a tender-hearted father 
might use to a prodigal son—‘ Mike, I’m sorry to 
see you here again.” Turning to a policeman who 
has charge of the prisoner, he asks the name of the 
nan handcuffed to the latter. 

“Jim Masters; a pal of his, sir, and a regular 
bad ’un,” says the officer. 

_Mr, Masters breaks out in a vehement denial of 
his being a “ bad ’un,” calling heaven to witness 
that he is a hard-working mechanic and never saw 
his companion until handcuffed to him a few hours 
ago. The Superintendent evidently does not believe 
him. ‘‘ Oh! You're a mechanic, are you?” he says, 
fixing his eyeson the man. ‘‘ A mechanic, eh? Let’s 
look at your hands.” 

The prisoner holds them out for inspection. Mr. 
Walling passes his fingers critically over the palms, 
and then impatiently pushes the fellow aside, 
saying: ‘* That’il do for yon,my man. You may be 
a mechanic, but I guess it’s a good long time since 
you gotajob. There, officer, take him along into 
aa 12’; and you'd better have his picture 
aken. 





* Within the past few days important changes have 
been determined on as to the locations of the offices of 
the Inspectors, and.as to the places and hour for the cap- 
tains to report. The captains are to report at 9 o’clock 
4. M. to the Inspectors of their respective districts, of 
which there are four. Inspector Dilks of the First. or 
Southern District, is to occupy the Mott Street side of 
the building; Inspector McDermott of the Second, or 
Central Distric’, will have his office on the Mulberry 
Street sidé, anti Inspector Thorne of the Third, or North- 
east District, and Inspector Speight of the Fourth, or 
Northweas istrict, will have their respective head- 


| height and distinguishing marks—of a prisoner is 


‘“*Number 12” is the room wherein what the po- | 
lice call a ‘‘ pedigree ’—that is, the name, age, 


recorded, and thence he is taken to the police pho- 
tographer in the Bowery, unless his portrait is 
already in ‘*‘ The Rogues’ Gallery.” 

The burglars are marched out, and the Superin- | 
tendent inquires into the case of the young thieves | 
who broke into the cigar-store. At first he speaks 
kindly to them, trying to find out their antecedents, 
failing in which he motions to the two policemen 
who arrested them to take them away. ‘ You 
needn’t bother about ‘heir pictures,’’ he calls alter 
the officers; ‘they'll have grown whiskers and 
have changed a good deal by the time they get 
back from Sing Sing ;’’ at which cheerful intimation 
as to their probable fate the youngest-looking of 
the party sets up an awful howl. As we follow 
them out of the Superintendent's room, leaving the 
Chief to talk to the captains, we pass in the hallway 
two detectives who arrived in the city last night 
from Texas, where they went to bring back the | 
young fellow who is chatting with them now. He 
is suspected of robbing his employers, and the offi- | 
cers are going to take him to court. Judging from 
the good-natured, seemingly careless way in which 
they walk and talk with him, asking him about his 
travels, whether he had a good time in such a 
place, and whether he met so and so in another 
place, one not familiar with the wily tactics of 
New York detectives would never suppose him to 
be their prisoner. If they have not enough evi- 
dence already to convict him, it is more than likely 
that before they get him to court they will have 
wormed enough out of him to enable them to send 
him to state-prison. They are working for the 
large reward that will be theirs if he be convicted, 
and it matters little to them how they winit. The 
young man does not seem to have any idea of their 
designs. They tell him that his arrest is evidently 
the result of some mistake ; of course they must do 
their duty, unpleasant as it is to them, but the 
magistrate will certainly discharge him as soon 
as he hears his story. He innocently believes them, 
and goes on prattling. 

As I have made mention of The Rogues’ Gallery, 
the reader, of course, will want to look at it, for it 
is commonly supposed to be the great feature of a 
visit to police headquarters. Being merely idlers, 
we cannot see it without permission from the Su- 
perintendent. Itis kept in the Detective Office, to 
enter which we have to pass throtigh tle Inspect- 
ors’ Room and across that covered wooden bridge 
that spans the courtyard. It is seldom shown to 
the stranger, unless he has had his pocket picked 
and thinks he can identify the thief by his portrait, 
or has been swindled, and wants to point out the 
swindler to the police. Between ourselves, this 
Rogues’ Gallery is a great humbug. It is no gallery 
at all, in fact, being nothing but half a dozen pho- 
tograph albums filled with portraits of, for the most 
part, very shabby and villaiious-looking persons, 
and it really would not pay you to get your pocket 
picked, or to allow yourself to be swindled, for the 
privilege of seeing it. But this time neither the one 
nor the other will be necessary, for the Superin- 
tendent himself kindly offers to take us into the 
Detective Office and show us what is worth seeing 
there. We cross the bridge and find ourselves ina 
well-lighted room, the only noteworthy objects in 
which are a closet from which the Superintendent 
takes out the albums for our inspection, and a kind 
of armory filled with knives, pistols, handcuffs, 
bludgeons, and some queer-looking implements 
which we are told are burglars’ tools, all carefully 
labeled. ; 

Skimming through the choice collection of por- 
traits, we find the cunning features of ‘‘ Dutch 
Heinrich © ond the lantern-jawed face of ‘‘ Redd 
the Klackamith.”’ rsi i il- 
liam Corbet, a whites oom fi ebysicgnomies or en 
Davis, a negro thief. There are Oswald and Rachel ' 
Shank, shoplifters, brother and sister, with receding 
chins and foreheads, high cheek-bones, aud I'ttle, 
deep-sunken eyes; Pat Madden, alias ‘‘ Old Sow,’? 
burglar and highwayman, with a face like an awtul 
nightmare; and James Martin and Pat McDermott, 
a pair of robbers whose very pictures make one 
feel instinctively for his pocket-book. Others in 
the collection, judging merely by their portraits, 
might be yee respectable members of society. 
There are James Eagan, a smart-looking fellow, 
who keeps a training-school for pickpockets ; Kate 
Clancey, a well-dressed, ladylike-looking person, 
a shoplifter; Otto Fox, a handsome young fellow 
in the same business; James Dickson, a pocket- 
book-dropper, who might pass for a benevolent 
clergyman ; Julius Rebelli, a sneak-thief from Sunny 
Italy ; Samuel Tilden, a native production of the 
same species, who looks like a divinity student; 
and William Jackson, not a Broad Street banker, as 
one might suppose, but the smartest hotel thief in 
the country. These persons, like most of those in 
the gallery, have sat for their piciures without giv- 
ing unnecessary trouble to the photographer; but 
from the blurred appearance of the portraits of 
others, and the strange contortions of their features, 
it is plain that the sitters have done their part with 
avery bad grace. There is ‘ Nibbs,” a notorious 
pickpocket, whose face, screwed up like a clown’s 
in a pantomime, is grabbed by the whiskers and 
held in position between two brawny fists, which are 
pressed against his cheeks. George Thompson, 
another pickpocket, holds up his manacled hands 
so as to hide part of his face; and Hugh Swift, a 
confidence-man, has distorted his features to such 
a degree as to make his picture of little use to the au- 
thorities. We can hardly blame the prisoner for re- 
sisting the pictorial honors thrust upon him. No one 
will tamely sit for his portrait against his will, and in 
the case in point, the police at the Central Office 
have really no right to oppress a prisoner ; for, until 
convicted, the law presumes him to be innocent. But 
then it is, notoriously, the belief'of Mulberry Strect 
officials that the end justifies the means, and it can- 
not be denied that there are few, if any, of the por- 
traits in this collection whose originals would not 
find each other congenial company. 

It is not without a fecling of relief that we close 
the last of these dreadful books and turn to the 
Armory, or museum of police trophies, referred to 
just now; for although these curiosities, like the 
portraits we have been looking at, are associated 
with crime, the inspection of them awakens a 
lively interest that we fail to find in the dull pano- 
rama of the repulsive faces of the Rogues’ Gallery. 

A detective, a tall, stern, i ga Scotch- 
man, now becomes our guide, the Superintendent 
leaving us, he being wanted in the office. 

* Here,”’ says the detective, pointing to a curious 
collection of implements hung in the middlé 
of the case—‘‘here are the tools used by the 
burglars who were disturbed as they were about to 
blow open the safe of the Bank of Commerce. They 
bored a hole in the safe with that steel drill you see 
there, filled that big syringe with gunpowder which 
they blew into the hole, tied the string to the trigger 
ofthat pistol, which was loaded so as to fire the fuse 
connectirg wiih the gunpowder, and were all ready 
to pull the string outside the building when a 
private watchman coming along, they got alarmed 
and made their escape. 

‘* There’s an old self-cocking ‘ pepper-box’ like 











guartérs ig their own districts. 


Mark Twain speaks of in his ‘Roughing It,’ you re- 


member; and this here's a French eightzen- 
barreled revolver—the only one I ever saw—which 
we took from a river pirate,’’ continues the detect- 
ive, who then points to a large, odd-looking 
instrument, in several pieces, which he gazes at 
admiringly. ‘‘ There, that’s a wonderful tool, I tell 
you,’’ he says. ‘ It’s called a puller, I think. I don’t 
believe there’s another such powerlul instrument 
as that in use by any burglar in the country. You 
take that arm and screw it into the floor and work 
it with that thing there which fits into the wedge 
which goes into the crack of the safe, arid I don’t 
believe there ever was a safe made that could re- 
sist it.’’ 

Our attention is then called to a queer-looking 
rope ladder by means of which a thief could de- 
scend to the street from the highest houses; to 
a deadly stiletto, the use of which sent its Italian 
owner to the gallows; and to two great iron in- 
struments, used by burglars, known as sectional 
jimmies, made so as to be easily taken to pieces 


| and carried in a hand-bag. 


““Why do you put those handcuffs in the case?” 
we ask, pointing to a pair of the regulation steel 
bracelets. ‘‘Surely those were not taken from 
thieves ?”’ y 

“There’s quite a story connected with them 
handcuffs,” says the detective, taking them in his 
hands and toying with them reflectively. ‘Do you 
remember the robbery of the messenger of the 
Greenwich Savings Bank, at the corner o! Carmine 
and Bleecker Streets, as he was coming from the 
Greenwich Bank with a pile of money? Let’s see. 
It was in 1865, I guess. Yes, it was. There was a 
new officer on the post, and a fellow in policeman’s 
uniform, shield and all, who must have known he 
was fresh, comes up to him and says: ‘ Look here, 
I’m from the Central Office, and may want you to 
help me arrest a dealer in counterfeit money, who 
I’m told is coming along here in a few minutes. If 
we’re lucky we'll catch him dead to rights with 
the queer on him. Hullo! why here he’s coming up 
the street now with a bundle under his arm. Look 
sharp now, and be ready when I| give the word.’ 
Well, the pair of ’em grabbed the messenger and 
put them handcuffs on him, the fellow hollering 
bloody murder all the time. The thief took the 
stuff, telling the officer that he’d take it to the Cen- 
tral Office while the other félléw went along with 
the prisonet té the station-house. The sergeant at 
the desk at the station-house knew the messenger 
and discharged him directly, but the thief got 
away with the greenbacks—about five thousand 
dollars, I guess. No, sir, we never caught him. 
He was a dismissed policeman, I guess. Probably 
that’s how he got the uniform.” 

After wandering about the rooms, perusing the 
advertisements for stolen goods, missing men and 
stray horses, over the mantel-shelf, and a set of en- 
grossed resolutions in honor of the memory of some 
deceased detective officer, we enter the private 
room of Captain Jacob Warlow, the head man of the 
detective squad, and have a few minutes’ pleasant 
chat. The captain is wiry in build, small in stature, 
and has athin, pale face fringed with dark whiskers, 
a slight mustache, a sharp aquiline nose and rest- 
less gray eyes. Down-stairs we find five or six de- 
tectives off duty, some reading, others playing 
checkers. We pass out of the room without dis+ 
turbing them, and follow the jailer, who is to show 
us the cells under the Detective Office. There is 4 
block of eight cells down-stairs, on the north side 
of the main hall, all well lighted, looking out upon 
the area; Besides these, there are four large double 
cells off the hall up-stairs, for the better class of 
prisoners. The cells are all empty now, the prison- 
érs having been taken to court. 

“This céll,’”’ says the jailér, jingling his keys, 
‘was occupied from January to March, 1864, by 
Kennedy, the hotel-burner, who was hanged at 
FOrt Lialuyeiwe , aud this ouv, No.4, is where the 
French journeyman goldsmith, who was caught 
stealing the gold he was working with, committed 
suicide by cutting his throat with a tin plate.” 

‘** Cutting his throat with a tin plate! How did he 
manage that ?” 

‘*Well, you see,’’ says the jailer, ‘‘he was des- 
perate like, and I kinder suspected he’d do some- 
thing cf the sort; so when I locked him up for the 
night, I took everything away from him but this tin 
few he had his supper on. But jest as soon as my 

ack was turned, he goes to work, breaks the plate 
in two, and cuts his throat with the rough edge.”’ 

In the ceiling ofthis cell, which has been tenanted 
by some of the worst criminals in New York, are a 
number of air-ho'es, by means of which detectives 
up-stairs, by putting their ears to the floor, can 
plainly hear what is being said below. Under the 
old police régime this kind of official efvesdrop- 
ping was quite common, the detectives in this way 
getting many a point against their prisoners ; but, 
to the credit of the present Department be it said— 
if I am rightly informed —it is so no longer. 

We retrace our steps up-stairs, across the bridge. 
and so back into the Inspectors’ Office, where we find 
Senior Inspector George W. Dilks. The other In- 
spectors—for there are four in all—are Messrs. 
Speight, Thorne and McDermott. They alternately 
relieve the Day Inspector at 6 o’clock P.M., the 
Inspector at the night desk acting as Superin- 
tendent. In the morning the captains hand in their 
returns to the Day Inspector, who, in the absence 
of the Superintendent. also directs the work of the 
Detective Bureau. But Mr. Dilks’s chief work is 
that of the humanitarian. Every day, and almost 
every hour, he is called upon to advise some parent 
who has lost a child, some child who has disgraced 
a parent, or perhaps some pour emigrant girl 
caught in the net of the procuress. He is indeed a 
philauthropist, and it is not a little to the credit of 
the service that one so humane is chosen to fill so 
responsible a post. Mr. Dilks is a middle-aged man, 
a little above the average height, has a handsome 
face closely shaven, and a kind, sympathetic voice. 
It is in his Department, together with the’ Lost 
Children’s Bureau, which is under his direction, that 
most of the romance of our Scotland Yard is to be 
found. By-and-by we will go up-stairs and have a 
chat with Mrs. Webb, the matron, who has charge 
of the lost children. 

A graceful little woman, richly dressed, closely 
vailed, and evidently in distress, comes out of the 
Inspectors’ Room, shakes Mr. Dilks heartily by the 
hand, and hurries into the street. Poor lady! She 
is the only child of a well-known New York banker. 
Less than two months ago, she eloped with a good- 
lookirfg, penniless scamp, and went South with him 
to spend the honeymoon. They only came back to 
the city yesterday, when he deserted her at the 
Grand Central Depot, and got aboard a European 
steamer about to sail, taking with him her dressing- 
case, with her jewelry and money in it, leaving her 
scarcely anything but the clothes she wears. Mr. 
Diiks advised her to go back to her father, but she 
burst into tears and said she could not, for her 
father was so angry with her for marrying against 
his will, that she knew he would never, never for- 
give her. The Inspector took her address, how- 
ever, and it is not unlikely that before many days 
are gone that he will have brought about a meet- 
ing of father and daughter. Heaven knows what 
will become of that slight, delicate little creature if 
the Inspector should fail; for the banker is a stern 





old man, hard to move. 





In agreeable contrast to this painful incident, 
which is but one of the many of the kind that daily 
happen here, are many amusing ones, of runaway 
boys from the provinces, for instance, who are 
stopped in New York on their way to the Far West 
to shoot buffalo and Indians, like the heroes in the 
Dime Novels and Jack Harkaway. ‘There is a 
group of five of such boys in the Inspectors’ ante: 
room now. They are all apprentices ffdm a Conneécti- 
cut town. At the réquest of their parents, who 
telégraphed to Superintendent Walling to keep a 
lookout for them, they were arrested this morning, 
as they got off the Stonington boat. They are all 
armed with rifles, have shot-pouches and powder- 


flasks at their sides, and carry newspaper parcels 


containing their baggage. The father of two of 
them and the uncle of a third have just come to 
fetch their truants home, and the lads look very 
sheepish in spite of their warlike accoutrements, 
The other two at first doggedly refuse to give up 
their adventure, but the Inspector talks to them in 
a fatherly way, and at length satisfies them of the 
folly of their enterprise, and they agree to go back 
with their comrades. 
(To be continued.) 








A BUSINESS TRIP. 





CHAPTER I. 


CENE—A large and handsome bedchamber. 
Time—1l0 p.m. Present—A young lady. She 
is sitting in an easy-chair near a table, on 
which writing materials are laid. A cozy fire 

sparkles in the grate. 

A dismal, howling wind is heard out of doors, and 
the girl shivers, draws nearer the fire, and begins to 
talk to herself—a habit she has acquired through 
being often alone. - 

“No, I’m not going to begin a regular diary to- 
night. I am too tired for that. 1 am going to 
write a letter in my new book to some absent 
friend ; a letter never io be sent; only written just 
for fun, as Daffie says, and to cheat myscli into a 
sense of companionship with some dné, bécausé — 
suppose because the wind blows and I am lonely. 
The next thing is, to whom shall | write this let- 
ter? Not to any of my girl friends, in the mood | 
am in to-night. I cannot tell where [ read it, but 
somewhere [ have picked up a rhyme which has 
jingled in my head all day: 

*Whoe’er he be, 
That not impossible he, 
To be hereafter lord of me——’”’ 


She breaks off her soliloquy, and writes in her 
new, red diary: 

To my Unknown Furure Hussanp: | send 
you greeting this stormy evening across lands 
and over seas. I am lonely to-night for you, and 
need you here to comfort me. Where are you 
keeping yourself, that I can never find you among 
the men I see? Only think, I do not really know 
your name. I only guess atit, and call you John, 
which is my favorite among all names, because it is 
so simple and so manly. I can always trust a 
John. ‘*To my unknown future husband!” The 
words look strange, almost unmaidenly, and yet [ 
dare say that | shall marty, and if so, then he—that 
is, you—are walking the earth somewhere, even 
now, waiting for me. 

Iam so alone in the world that [ am well dis- 
posed to marry—not any one—not the ofdinary 
conventional young man of fashidn, with irreproach- 
able tie, and ready small-talk—but you, my Jolin, 
who are so different from that. 

I am going to amuse ntyself by describing you, so 
well do [ know what you are like. 

You are not handsome—you know you are not 
handsome—but you are better than that, for you 
are a great fellow, with wide shoulders and breezy 
whiskers, and a steady, honest eye—an eye into 
which one may look and see your soul—a soul clean 
and pure asa child’s. There is about you a cer- 
tain grace of politeness and an air of savoir-vivre 
which stamp you as gentleman. 

Oh, I can tell all about you, John. I know you 
even to your big hands and great feet, about 
which all your friends make stupid jokes. Yes, an 1 
I know your temper, sir; alittle hotitis. You are 
not the least bit perfect— 


‘*He is all fault who has no fault at all;” 


but you are also tender, just and true. 

And now, John, did you think I had forgotten 
your hair! [t is the straightest hair that I ever 
saw, and the stiffest; it looks like plush when it is 
cropped close, it is so thick and so erect. 

0, sir, you are not handsome, but you are very 
nice to look at. There is a distinction. I know a 
score of men who have perlect features, and yet 
when I talk with them my eye rests upon their 
clothes, upon the flowers in their buttonholes, any- 
where except upon their faces, simply because I 
miss there that honest kindliness which makes your 
face better than handsome to me. 

Am I writing of looks, in the tone of a moralist 
rather than in that of a society young lady? Let 
me look back a sentence or two. 

Well, I think it honester to add that I am not in- 
different to appearances, and that | take a good 
deal of pleasure in the thought that although you 
are very big you are never awkward, and that you 
have the rare faculty of “‘ becoming ”’ your clothes. 
Upon the whole, even in looks, J think you will do 
me credit; and that brings me to another point. 
How very unpleasant if you should not be satisfied 
with my looks, John! I feel so sure about you, 
and so well pleased with you just as you are, and 
yet | cannot help remembering that you have never 
even thought about me, and that when we meet | 
may not suit you after all. Most people think me 
pretty, but I might strike you as insignificant. | 
am just five feet in height, and nineteen years of 
age. By-the-way, I did not mention your age, 
which I think is, perhaps, twenty-eight. And | 
have yellow hair like my little cousin whom we call 
Daffodil. Also, I have plenty of money, which 
J am glad of, John, for, perhaps, you are not 
wealthy. I am all alone in the world until you 
come, but live with my uncle’s family ; not my own 
uncle, either; only my aunt’s husband, and poor 
auntie is dead. My uncle and his new wife are very 
kind, but [am lonely—very lonely. That is why I 
sit here writing to you this stormy night, though | 
should have gone to bed hours ago. 

I hear an alarm of fire! It is frightful to think 
what homes may be rendered desolate with agvind 
like this to fan the flames. God grant that the Fire- 
fiend may not again break all bounds in our afflicte | 
city. 

t is late now and I must go to bed, or I shall lose 
the- roses which I am saving for you; you who, it 
jay be, will never come for them, never want 
them. 

So now, good-night, and I have dear old Jeremy 
Taylor’s authority for praying for you, my future 
husband, although to me you are still unknown. 

Good-night again; it haa been a comfort to me 
just writing this letter to you. Perhaps twenty 
years {rom now, when we are a sober old couple, I 
will let you read it. 








Ee ee 
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Farewell! I cannot say auf Wiedersehen, but, at 
least, bis auf Befegnen. From your 
LOVERESS. 





CHAPTER Il. 


ROWN & NIXON, coal merchants in Denver, 
might have been thought unsound, or might 
have gone under entirely, and still old Peter Ham- 
ilton, the Boston capitalist, would have eaten his 
toast and omelet with his accustomed zést, had not 
a fraction of his own fortune been involved with 
that ill-starred firm. As it was, he pushed the 
breakfast equipage so hastily aside that the little 
platter lost its balance and the dainty omelet rolled 
into the open,‘but not expectant, mouth of a big 
St. Bernard who crouched at his master’s feet. 

Ten minutes later a dozen words ran over the 
wires, which brought John Hamilton home from 
the camping-party he had been with on the moun- 
tains, and sent him flying across the country to- 
wards Denver. Business detained him over a night 
in Chicago, which being finished, he wandered 
through the streets, scanning with the critical eye 
of a Boston man the large and elegant buildings 
which, since the great fire, have arisen almost by 
magic in that city of wonderful growth. Night had 
already settled down when he found that he had 
strayed from the heart of the city and had almost lost 
his way. Turning into another street, hé suddéniy 
#onfronted a house from which great tongues of 
fire were leaping. The firemen on hand seemed 
insufficient to cope with the flames, so Hamilton 
offered himself as a volunteer. The night was so 
windy that from the first there had been no hope of 
saving the house, but other buildings were in dan- 
ger, and to save the rich furniture, the books and 
other valuables which the house contained was 
worth an effort. John worked with all his splendid 
strength, and when the fire was over, wandered 
back to his hotel, snatched a few hours’ sleep, and 
started at daybreak for Denver. Separated by his 
trip across the country, and his mind occupied by 
the complications which arose in his business, the 
event of his one night in Chicago had almost faded 
from his memory. At length, having worked for 
more than a week to redeem his uncle’s capital, 
Hamilton started from Danver to visit a friend now 
stationed at a fort in a remote part of Colorado. 
He reached the fort and learned that Captain Gros- 
venor was off upon a scout, but would be expected 
home in a few days. It was here, whilst he was 
loitering around waiting for his friend, and feeling 
himself, in spite of the courtesy which was shown 
him by all the officers at the fort, a sort of a waif, 
with, as he said himself, ‘ all the time there is upon 
my hands,” that he found in the pocket of a coat, 
unworn since the night of the fire, a small red-coy- 
ered diary, blank with the exception of a few 
pages, which, as the book bore ‘no name, Hamilton 
read, in the hope of finding some trace of the 
owner. Without doubt he had put the book in his 
pocket unthinkingly in the bustle and contusion of 
the fire. 

To Hamilton's surprise, the writing proved to be 
a letter to some person whose description tallied so 
exactly with his own as to seem almost more than 
a coincidence. The handwriting was a lady's, and 
the strange part of the whole affair was that this 
double of his was addressed as ‘* My unknown 
future husband.” 

Hamilton, after reading the letter through a 
second time with the deepest interest, pondered 
over it long and earnestly; then he dismissed the 
subject from his mind, telling himself that the letter 
was a mere girlish freak brought by a singular, but 
not significant, chance into his possession. Mean- 
while a dismal rain had set in, and Hamilton, alone 
in his apartment for the evening, again sought the 
companionship of the little red diary. Again he 
read the letter through, but this time witha marked 
difference in the effect. Every word seemed ad- 
dressed to him personally ; he had a feeling that the 
writer was no stranger, but a dear friend who under- 
stood lim perfectly ; he drank in every word of the 
delicate flattery which pervaded the letter, and it 
exhilarated him like strong wine: all of which 
shows that his heart had up to this point been un- 
touched. No trace of the writer’s identity could 
be found, and when two more days had passed, 
during which he found it impossible to think of any- 
thing else, Hamilton added another chapter to the 
romance of the diary by writing a reply to the let- 
ter, which ran as follows: 


To my LirrLe NAMELEss Lapy: I make no apol- 
ogy for addressing you a letter, nor for calling you 
mine in that letter, as I have already begun to call 
you in my heart; think over your own words, my 
darling, and you will find an excuse for my bold- 
ness, if an excuse is needed. You will find that 
you have given yourself to me of your own free 
will, and it matters little that you have left me not 
the slightest clue by which to find you, for if energy 
and perseverance can accomplish it, find you [ will, 
tirst or last. 

How can I ever thank you for your letter? What 
it is to me none will ever know. It marks an era 
in my life, and already my past years seem to be 
only a dream. I seem to have been but half alive 
until now. 

It was very sweet of you to think of writing me a 
letter, darling, and it was by an uncommonly fortu- 
nate chance that I found that letter just here, and 
now ; for without it, and the thoughts it brings, 
the horrible ennui of this deserted place would be 
past endurance. 

I have so much to say to you, my little one—so 
many thoughts which strive for utterance, that it is 
with difficulty I can write. Some time I will hope 
to tell you all my heart. 

I have read your letter again, and it suggests to 
me that I give you a name. I wonder if it would 
be possible for me to guess yours as you have 
done mine. I must try to think what you are like. 
You described me as though you had seen me—it 
was the mention of my big hands which first made 
me sure of the identity. 

* * * * ~ . 


I have thought of you for an hour, and you are all 
Sweetness in my thoughts. Shall I call you Lilly ? 

Lilly, Lilly; lam going to scold you. With all your 
gentleness you have been very cruel, you have 
done me a wrong—a great ‘and grievous’ wrong. 
Do you know that, my darling? Will you say that 
it counts for nothing to have waylaid me in this 
lonely place, and in a causeless, wanton frolic to 
have robbed me of my heart—actually of my 
heart? Well, that you have done, and worse than 
that. You have not even allowed me to know 
where is the casket which holds my own heart ! 
Was ever poor wretch in so forlorn a plight ? 

So you say I am nice to look at—you who have 
never seen me. That almost makes me jealous, 
because it seems as though you were talking of 
some one else—some one whom you have seen, 
perhaps talked with. I wish I could know. 

J smile at the thought of my not being pleased 
with you, my modest little Lilly. Don’t you know 
that if you had a wart on your nose—I am sure yau 
haven’t—I should think a smooth nose an absolute 
deformity ? 

And you are glad that you have money for my 
sake—for the sake of a great fellow six feet high, 





who is able to work for himself, and—I’ll whisper 
| Pow gge —and for some one else if she would let 
iim. There, I dm ¢@fraid to have disappointed the 
kind little heart, and I shall not dare mention that 
I have even a small pot of money besides, so that 
the graces of life, music, travel, pictures and books 
need not be excluded. 

I have made a little rhyme, which, I think, you 
will laugh at. It is the first which I have ever at- 
tempted, or, rather, I did not attempt this, it came 
into my head without effort of mine. If Dick 
Grosvenor caught me at this sort of thing, he 
would make me sorry for my trip to this jumping- 
off place of civilization —Dick is my friend whom I 
have come here to meet—and, as I said, I think 
you will make fun of it, too. Still, you cannot help 
the fact that every word came out of my heart: 


‘*The love which is born of a kiss, 
With a kiss can die, 

And the love a glance awakens 
May sleep with the parting sigh. 


‘*But the love in my heart thy soul-kiss, 
The touch of thy spirit, stirred, 

Is a love which, sleeping or waking, 
Sings on in my breast like a bird.” 


Since I have had your letter, one thought has 
been always in my mind—the thought that you 
might have been hurt in that cruel fire. 

I shudder fo think of the fright and horror it 
mtist lave caused you, the memory of that other 
awful fire still fresh in your mind. 

I did what I could to save the things, and I never 
knew whether any of the family were hurt. I 
think I did not stop to ask, idiot that I was ! 

Did you escape into the cold street with no 
shawl upon your shoulders, darling? Were you 
jostled and bruised and frightened? Were your 
pretty books and clothes and keepsakes all burned 
or lost? These things you must tell me all about 
some day. 

My iittle one, it is late; I must close my letter 
here—and here as well as anywhere. I have much 
rota to you. God knows whether it will ever be 
said— 

**Farewell, and yet again farewell, and yet 
Never farewell, if farewell means to fare 
Alone and disunited.”’ 


You did not know my last name ? 
JOHN HAMILTON. 


On the morning of his fourth day at the fort, 
Hamilton received the news that Dick had been 
ordered to Chicago on recruiting service, and as he 
would not return to the fort, his things would be 
forwarded to him there. Hamilton smothered his 
disappointment, bade his new iriends adieu, and 
started for the East. At Chicago he found Dick, 
comfortably housed and well fed, and anxious to 
make his friend forget his tedious and profitless 
journey into Colorado, in a round of theatres, 
operas, and other gayeties. One night at McVick- 
er’s, a little lady sat next to Dick on the other 
side, and chatted with him between the scenes in a 
very lively manner. After what seemed to Hamil- 
ton an unconscionable time, Dick introduced him 
to his cousin, Miss Seymour. Then the curtain 
rose, and the play went on; but Hamilton divided 
his time after this between looking on the stage 
and sending furtive glances at Miss Seymour from 
behind Dick’s great shoulders. 

Once she leaned over to him and complained 
that Dick had resisted all her invitations for the 
ensuing evening, on the ground that his friend was 
not a lady’s man, and could not be dragged out to 
spend an evening. 

“And I really do think, Mr. Hamilton,’’ said Jes- 
sie Seymour, archly, ‘‘ that Dick is just slandering 
you, and that if you have any voice in the matter, 
you will come.” 

Hamilton, thus appealed to, declared that he 
would go through ‘‘ fire and smoke and blood and 
mud” in order to present himself before Miss Sey- 
mour at the time and place she had deigned to 
mention. , 

“There, Dick!” she said ; ‘‘I knew you were 
making Mr. Hamilton your scapegoat; but it’s all 
of no use. Oh! I know you—you had planned to 
spend the evening with Katie Stuart, and now you 
must come to me whether you will or no. But, 
Dick, you must not expect to find us in the old 
place ; our house was burned several weeks ago, 
and we are now on Prairie Avenue. Stop—I will 
give you my card.” 

When the play was over, Hamilton put Miss 
Seymour into her carriage ; then, lighting their 
cigars, the two friends strolled home. 

The following evening Captain Grosvenor and 
John Hamilton were ready at an early hour for the 
promise® visit. Dick, however, had mislaid his 
cousin’s card, and some time was lost in the search 
which ensued. Hamilton found it, glanced at it, 
looked again, then hurriedly left the room. One 
could never say why he did such a thing ; but, once 
in his own apartment, he went to the bottom of his 
portmanteau, brought out a small red diary, and 
read every word in it twice before he presented 
himself once more before the astonished and impa- 
tient Dick. He muttered something by way of 
apology, which Dick by no means understood, and 
together they set out for the house on Prairie 
Avenue which Jessie’s card had indicated. 

Dick was appeased by finding that his cousin 
had good-naturedly contrived to have Katie Stuart 
present, and as many of the others were also 
acquaintances of his, he looked forward to a toler- 
ably pleasant evening, notwithstanding that, as 
Jessie shrewdly guessed, it had been his plan to 
spend the time at the Stuarts’. 

Hamilton was introduced to the ladies, but went 
through the form with a manner so distrait that 
Dick became alarmed. He saw that something 
unusual had come over his friend—he scarcely 
seemed himself; but it was dreadful to have him 
show so openly that he was bored by every one. 
All at once a bright thought struck Dick: Katie 
Stuart’s conversation would charm a monk into 
levity, it was so bright and kind and winning; he 
would be magnanimous, and sacrifice a half-hour of 
her society upon the altar of friendship. So he 
told Katie, in a low voice, all about the great 
affection between him and Hamilton, and that Jack 
was the best fellow in the world, but seemed a 
trifle low this evening about something ; and would 
she, just to please him, Dick, take a little pains to 
be good to his friend? Katie promised; and Ham- 
ilton, with manifest unwillingness, was brought up, 
and the introduction given. Miss Stuart began 
some lively and appropriate remark, in the midst 
of which Hamilton turned as though he did not 
hear her, and walked away to the other end of the 
room. Dick’s fair face flushed red with anger. Miss 
Stuart bit her lip, turned to a gentlemen who 
stood near, and began an animated discussion 
upon—the social condition of Madagascar, perhaps. 

In the meantime Hamilton had gone to a retired 
corner, and seated himself with an air which could 
scarcely have been more oblivious of all around 
him if he had been stone blind, instead of possessed 
of a remarkably good pair of eyes. 

Jessie Seymour at length saw him sitting there, 
and, fancying that he looked rather miserable, she 
took a basket of curiosities which had been brought 





him while she showed them. There were wonderful 


| the ocean, a Venus’s Flower-holder ; but if they had 
| been pebbles from the garden-path they would have 
done as well—John Hamilton did not see them. 
At length he said, with a visible effort : 
“When you met me last night at the theatre, 
| ~~ Seymour, I dare say you thought nothing 
of it?” 

‘‘No, indeed!’’ said Jessie, opening her blue 
eyes a thought wider at his strange question. “ No, 
| indeed, Mr. Hamilton, except that 1 was very glad 
| to meet Dick’s friend, about whom I have heard so 
much.”’ 

““Of course,” said Hamilton, inconsequently, 
“you thought nothing of it, neither did I myself at 
the time, but I know now that it was the very 
strangest thing that has ever happened to me.” 

Jessie was a spoiled child, so she said, merrily : | 

“Well, Mr. Hamilton, you do look as if some- 
thing had happened to you; and if it was the 
meeting with me at the theatre, I shall never for- 
give myself for having made such.a change in 
you.”’ 





him, she added: | 
‘‘T ask your pardon, Mr. Hamilton, people don’t 
mind me who ow me well, and you some way 
look so familiar that I forgot for a moment that I 
had not known you for a long time.” | 


to her that day from the South Seas, and sat near { 


shells and rare corals, and one of those miracles of | 


Now he was so eager to plunge at once into his 
all-absorbing theme, that he could not brook any 
conversation upon indifferent subjects. Ue de- 
coyed Jessie into sitting beside him on the sofa, 
then he took from his pocket the diary, and while 
she regarded with surprise her lost book thus un- 
expectedly restored, he told in a few words how he 


| had been present at the fire, and had unconsciously 


possessed himself of her diary,and how, failing to fing 


| any name upon the book, he had read its contents in 


the lonely Western fort,and even added something of 
hisown. Then he told ber that as he had been 
betrayed into reading what she had written, he 
should never rest until she had read his answer 
thereto. 

Jessie, meanwhile, had half forgotten the peculiar 
nature of her entry in the book; she therefore 


| opened it with some curiosity and read the first 


line: ‘¢ To my unknown future husband.” 

Her face flushed a quick crimson, and she would 
have closed the book, but Hamilton insisted that 
she should read it all; this she refused to do, but 
he again insisted: and at length she offered a con 
promise, she would take the book and read it when 
she was alone that night—she did not feel exactly 


Then her kind little heart fearing to have wounded | comfortable to read it with his eyes upon her. 


Would that plan suit him? No, Hamilton was 
relentless; if she would not read tlie letters herself, 
he would read them to her. Jessie thought it 


| would be still worse to hear her foolish words read 


aloud, and by him of all the world, so she made a 


From Hamilton's mind every conventional phrase, | brave effort, and although her brow and cheeks 
every word of the delicate persiflage of society was | were on fire, she read her own thoughtless letter 


swept far to-night by the waves of agreat surprise, | through to the end; then she looked up, hoping to 


so that he found it difficult to utter a word, and im- 
possible to sustain a conversation. 

I find it hard to account for, that notwithstanding 
his long silence and scanty, inappropriate words, 
Jessie, who was used to being flattered and courted 
and to have people exert themselves that she 
might be interested, still lingered in the corner 
near Which John Hamilton sat. ~ 

Dick in the meanwhile had made fifty apologies 
to Katie Stuart for his friend’s rudeness, and to 
several others who had noticed Hamilton’s peculiar 
manner he hinted that he was doubtless suffering 
from a severe attack of neuralgia, a disease to 
which he was subject. So Dick, outwardly calm, 
but inwardly raging, marched his friend home at as 
early an hour as possible. On the way to their 
lodgings, Dick took the liberty to say to Hamilton 
everything he had been chafing to say since 
the evening began, but got from him no word 
except the irrelevant question : 

‘Is your cousin’s name Jessie? Don’t you think 





Lilly would have suited her looks better ?”’ 

To this Dick vouchsafed no reply, but Hamil- 
ton was already clothed in‘‘ brass and triple 
steel,’’ so far as hearing or seeing anything was 
concerned. He was going straight on past their 
lodging-house, when Captain Dick took him by the 
shoulder, wheeled him in, then up the stairs and 
into his own room. ‘Then he sat down, crossed his 
legs, lighted a cigar and said: ‘‘ Out of this room I 
don’t go, Jack Hamilton, until I know all about it.”’ 

John, brought to bay, made a weak attempt at 
ignorance, but Dick, waxing furious, declared that 
he would not take a man to see such a girl as his 
cousin, and introduce him as his friend to—to half 
the nice people he knew—and then have him be- 
have like a——”’ 

“ Brute,’’ suggested Hamilton. 

‘Well, yes, you couldn’t call it much less, to leave 
the handsomest girl in the room in the midst of a 
sentence, turn your back upon her, and sulk in a 
corner. It vexes me,too, to have my cousin think that 
a friend of mine is ill-bred,’’ said Dick Grosvenor, 
losing his temper. ‘‘ And Jessie is not one to let 
such things pass unnoticed. I shouldn’t be surprised 
if you heard her opinion of you some time.” 

‘“‘T have heard your cousin’s opinion of me 
already,” said John, opening his portmanteau and 
taking out Jessie’s diary. He handed the book to 
Dick, who read the entire contents and returned it 
without a word. 

** She has written that,’’ said John, ‘‘andI ama 
poor fellow or I will make her stand by it. I 
suppose I have lost one chance,” he added, “ by 
making an ass of myself to-night, but + my soul, 
it was all so sudden, when | saw her handwriting 
on that card and knew that I should see her 
to-night—nay, that I had already seen her, whom I 
thought to be months, perhaps years, in finding, it 
shook me terribly,so that I have scarcely been my- 
self since. Now, however, I begin to see my way 
clear. I think you must let me stay on with you a 
while longer, Bick. Then when [ am more ac- 
quainted with Jessie I will return her book, and she 
can take the benefit of her new correspondent ’’— 
with a half-laugh—‘‘if she is so disposed. And 
Dick,” said John, almost solemnly, ‘I think I shall 
call her my Lilly yet.” 

Dick said nothing—the suddenness of the thing 
checked his usually ready tongue—but he went to 
his room, and after rummaging for a time amongst 
his things, he returned with a photograph of Jessie, 
which he made over to Hamilton with a mock 
seriousness, which the latter took as real, and as 
quite the right thing. 


CHAPTER III. 


(* Peter Hamilton had long been wondering 

what had become of histruant nephew. He 
had already addressed two or three letters to him at 
Denver, to which no answers had been received, 
and he now began to fear that Jack had joined 
some hunting party and fallen in with Indians. 
Little did the old bachelor uncle suspect that it was 
no one more savage than a fluffy-headed girl who 
was keeping John Hamilton from returning to his 
home and business. 

The truth was, he had been deceived by the 
frank, contiding tone of her letter into thinking that 
Jessie would be very easily won. He found, how- 
ever, that the letter reflected but one of Jessie’s 
changing moods, and he studied her nature for 
many days before he could make the different 
— ot her character harmonize with any theory 

e might form. 

Jessie, as she really appeared, was a bright, joy- 
ous creature, with a saucy little way, like a bird may 
take on when perched well beyond our reach; but 
those who knew her best asserted that beneath the 
froth and sparkle the little maiden had a true, warm 
heart, and that her head, besides being a very 
ornamental little affair, held a vast amount of good 
sense. So that she really possessed many of the 
advantages of both a deep and a shallow nature, a 
combination by no means to be despised. 

Hamilton had now for some time been vaguely 
conscious that he was delaying too long in Chi- 
cago. His uncle’s letters he had not received, still 
he told himself, lying broad awake one morning in 
his bed, that time enough had already been lost by 
dallying, and he vowed that another sun should nodt 
rise before Jessie Seymour was either lost or won. 

So he arose and breakfasted with his mind full of 
resolution, and at the earliest time admissible he 
made his Lr. deg Jessie’s presence, and was for- 
tunate enough to find her alone. 

He had twenty times before been tempted to tell 
her the whole story of the diary, but something had 
alwaya interposed. 











be released, but her tyrant was still inexorable, 
and she read on to the end of his letter also. Her 
strength was now almost gone, and she trembled in 
every limb. 

Then John spoke, and the might of a great reso- 
lution vibrated in his voice. 

‘“‘ Jessie, | mean you to stand by what you have 
said ; your letter has made me love you with my 
whole soul, and it shall go hard with me but I will 
have your love in return.” 

Jessie had never been wooed in so masterful @ 
manner ; she strove tospeak, but words failed her ; 
she sat eating her heart for very shame that her 
foolish, childish jest should have come to the eyes 
of this man, and though she was dimly conscions 
of an enemy within the walls, she resolved to make 
a brave stand for her wounded dignity. 

Presently Hamilton said: ‘ Jessie, if you don’t 
say within ten minutes that you will never marry 
me, I shall kiss you.”’ 

He had been looking at her all this time, and. 
thinking that it was beyond the strength of mortal 
to see so much sweetness placed so tantalizingly 
near and yet not to taste it, that was partly 
what prompted this speech. 

Jessie telegraphed a very haughty message to 
her tongue in answer, but that organ, strange to say, 
was not in working order, so her message re- 
mained ungiven. Then she commanded her eves 
to flash a glance of bold and spirited defiance at 
this presumptuous wooer, but her eyes, too, failed 
to do her bidding, and would only droop upon the 
carpet. Meanwhile the two minutes passed 
slowly on; the little French clock on the mante} 
seemed to lift its hands deprecatingly at the aspect 
of affairs on the sofa. Then John Hamilton lifted 
the fair, frightened little face to his, and kissed it 
on cheek and brow and lips. Again Jessie tried to 
speak, but heart and mind were in a strange tumult, 
and no words would come, so she opened the book 
and pointed to the words in her own handwriting, 
‘*My John.” 

It was enough. John Hamilton felt that the cup 
of his earthly happiness was crowned for evermore. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


CoLoneL T. ALLSTON Brown has assumed the manage- 
ment of the Theatre-Comique, and during the seison 
will introduce a long list of excellent specialty urtists. 
. .. Josh Hart will open his new Eagle Theatre, on 
Sixth Avenue, early in September. ... A series of 
afternoon performances will be inaugurated at Robinson 
Hall, September 6th, with a company of little folks 
called the ‘ Lilliputians.” ... Miss Minnie Conway 
was married to Mr. Levy, of cornet fame, last week. . . . 
Mr. John T. Raymond reappeared as Colonel Sellers at 
the Union Square on the 16th, before a large audience. 
. .. The Mexican Juvenile Opera-bouffe Troupe are an- 
nounced for a season at the Fifth Avenue, beginning on 
August 30th. . . . Boucicault’s ‘‘ Flying Scud ”’ will be 
produced at Booth’s, September 20th, with George Bel- 
more as Nat Gosling. . ,. ** The Princess of Trebizonde ’’ 
will hold the boards at Robinson Hall this week... . 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence open the Park, August 30th, 
with a new American drama entitled ‘“‘The Almighty 
Dollar.” . . . Mile. Geoffrey, with a newly organized 
company, begins a season of opera-bouffe at the Lyceum, 
on the 6th of September, with ‘‘ Madame ]’Archiduc.”’ 

. French and Italian dramatic performances will bo 
given at the Lyceum during the engagement of Sr. 
Rossi. . . . Theodore Thomas gave a programme ex- 
clusively of Mozart’s works at the Central Park Garden 
on August 17th, A very large audience was present. . . . 
Wallack’s was reopened on the 19th by Miss Julia 
Mathews, and the English Comic Opera Company, in an 
adaptation of ‘‘ Barbe-Bleue,”? entitled ‘ Boulotte,”’ with 
new scenery by Matt Morgan. 


ProvinciAL.—The New Park Theatre, Brooklyn, un- 
der the management of William E. Sinn, reopened on 
Monday, August 28d. . . . The Vokes family opened at 
the Globe, Boston, August 23d, . . . Edwin Adams as- 
sumed the leading part in ‘Lady Clancarty,’? with 
which McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, was opened last 
week. . . . There isarumor that Miss Lizzie Daven- 
port will appear as Lady Macbeth at the Arch Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, in November... . De Bar's 
Opera House, St. Louis, reopened on August 28d... . 
Harrigan & Harts are playing at the Arch Street Thea 
tre, Philadelphia. . . . Charles Fechter and lady left 
Toronto on the 18th inst., for their home in Pennsylvania. 
They are to commence an engagement at the Grand 
Opera, Toronto, on October 4th, . .. Eph Horn, the 
old negro minstrel, is very ill in a Philadelphia public 
hospital. . . . Arabella Goddard, a San Francisco fayor- 
ite, is coming eastward. .. . Miss Augusta Dargon will 
appear at the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore Academy of Music, this season as Queen 
Mary. . +. Charles Thorne will appear ‘at Howard's 
Theatre, Boston, on the 30th, as D’Artagnan, in the 
“Three Guardsmen.” Edward Arnott, late of 
Wallack’s, will be leading man at the new Chicago 
Theatre this Winter. 

Forrien.—Joseph Jefferson makes his reappearance 
at the Princess Theatre, London, November 2d, iv 
“Rip Van Winkle.” ... “Nicholas Nickleby ” has 
been succeeded at the Adelphi by ‘“‘The Bonnie Fish 
Wife,” with J. S. Clarke, Mr. Shore and Miss Coveney 
in the principal parts. . . . The season of French plays, 
at the London Criterion, closed August 3d, by a series 
of scenes from standard plays, for the benefit of M. 
Pitron, the French manager. .. . The French Assem- 
bly voted a subvention of 1,616,000 francs to the thea- 
tres and the Conservatoire. . . . A decided novelty, the 
rendition of Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise’ into dramatic form, 
is noted for the beginning of the season at the Teatro de 
Apolo, Madrid. J 
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MY BROTHER, 
WILL not ask my neighbor of his creed, 
Nor what he deems of doctrine old or news 
Nor what the rites his horest soul may need, 
Te worship God—the only wise and true; 
Nor what he thinks of the anoinied Christ; 
Nor with what baptism he hath been baptized. 


I ask not what temptations have beset 

His human heart, now self-abased and sore; 
Nor by what wayside well the Lord he met; 

Nor where was uttered, ‘*Go and sin no more!” 
Between his soul and God that business lies: 
Not mine to cavil, question, or despise. 


I ask not by which name, among the rest 
That Christians go by, he is named or known; 
Whether his faith hath ever been ‘ professed,’’ 
Or whether proven by his deeds alone: 
So there be Christhood in him, all is well; 
He is my brother, and in peace we dwell. 


If grace and patience in his actions speak, 

Or fall in words of kindness from his tongue, 
Which raise the fallen, fortify the weak, 

And heal the heart by sorrow rent and wrung; 
If he give good for ill, and love for hate— 
Friend of the fricndless, poor, and desolate— 


I find in him discipleship so true, 
So full, that nothing further I demand. 
He may be bondman, freeman, Gentile, Jew, 
But we are brethren—walk we hand in hand! 
In his white li‘e let me the Christhood see: 
It is enough for him—enough for me! 





Redeemed by Love. 


By THE Auruor or “ Dora THORNE,” “Tag Mys- 
TERY OF THE Hoty Tree,” “ Tie SHavow 
OF A SIN,” Etc. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


AULINE communicated her resolution of going 
to Darrell Court to Miss Hastings, and that 
lady looked at her in surprise almost too 

great for words. 

“You are going to Darrell Court to-morrow!” 
she exclaimed. ‘It cannotbe, Pauline; you must 
not travel alone. If you go, I must go with you.” 

jut Panline threw one arm caressingly round her 
friend's neck. 

‘Do not try to stop me,” she said, pleadingly, 
“andlet me go alone. I did a great wrong at Dar- 
rell Court, and I must return to set it right. Only 
alone can I do that.” 

‘«Panline,” asked Miss Hastings, gravely, ‘‘do 
you wish to atone for your revenge ?” 

‘*T do,” she replied, simply. ‘* You must let me 
go alone; and when I come back [ shall have some- 
thing to tell you—something that I know will 
please you very much.” 

Miss Hastings kissed the beautiful face. 

‘It is as ] thought,” she said to herself; ‘love 
has redeemed her.”’ 

7 * . * ~ * 

Lady Darrell sat alone in her dressing-room; the 
Autumn day was drawing to a close. Greatly to 
her delight and sarprise, Captain Langton had un- 
expectedly appeared that morning. He knew that 
in the absence of Miss Hastings he could not stop 
at Darrell Court; but he was paying a visit, he 
told Lady Darrell, to Sir Peter Glynn, and hoped 
to see her every day. He had declined dining at 
the Court, but promised to spend some part of the 
evening there. 

Lady Darrell had ordered an early dinner, and sat 
in her dressing-room awaiting her maid. Of course 
she was going to dress for the captain—to set off 
her delicate beauty to the greatest advantage. A 
superb costume of pale-pink brocade, with rich 
trimmings of white lace, was ready for her. A 
suite of pearis and opals lay in their open cases. 
The room presented a picturesque appearance of 
unbounded and splendid confusion—lace, jewelry, 
fans, slippers, all kinds of valuable and pretty or- 
naments were there; but nothing in that room was 
one-half so fair as the beautiful woman who sat 
with a pleased smile on her face. 

Yet there was something like a sigh on her lips. 
Did he love her? Of her own feelings she had no 
doubt. She loved him with her whole heart—as 
she had never imagined herself capable of loving 
any one. But did he love her? There was some- 
what of coldness and indifference in his manner— 
something she could not understand. He had 

reeted her carelessly—he had bidden her a care- 
ess farewell, she said to herself. Yet he must love 
her ; for the face reflected in the mirror was a very 
fair one. 

Then she remembered Pauline, and the old won- 
der came over her why Pauline had always such 
great, such unbounded contempt for him. Her 
maid came in, and Lady Darrell put on the pink 
brocade with its white lace trimmings. The maid, 
in ecstasies, cried out that it was superb—that ‘“ my 
lady ” had ‘never looked so beautiful.” 

Lady Darrell took up the pearl necklace, and 
held it against the pink brocade to note the con- 
trast. Whilst she held it in her hands, one of the 
servants gave a hurried rap at tine door. She 
came to announce that Miss Darrell had arrived 
suddenly, and wished to see Lady Darrell at once. 

“Miss Darrell! Then something must be the 
matter with Miss Hastings. Ask her to come to 
me at once.” 

In 2 few moments Pauline was standing in that 
brilliant room, looking pale and anxious. 

“No,” she said, in answer to Lady Darrell’s 
eager ouestion; “there is nothing the matter with 
Miss Hastings. I wanted to see you—I want to 
see you alone. Can you spare me a few minutes?” 

Lady Darrell dismissed her maid, and then turned 
to Pauline. : 

“What is it?’ she asked. ‘‘ What has brought 
you here so suddenly ?” 

Without one word, Pauline went to the door and 
locked it, and then she came back to Lady Darrell, 
who was watching her in wonder. 

‘“‘T have done you a great wrong,’ she said, 
**and | am come to atone for it.” 

Lady Darrell drew back, trembling with a 
strange, vague fear. 

‘‘Oh, Pauline, Pauline, what have you done?” 

Pauline threw aside her traveling-cloak, and 
took off her hat; and then she came to Lady 
Darrell. 

‘Let me tell ~~ my story, kneeling here,’’ she 
said; and she knelt p Boss before Lady Darrell, 
looking, as she spoke, straight into her face. “ Let 
me tell you before I begin it,” she added, “ that I 
have no excuse to offer for myself—none. I can 
only thank heaven that I have seen my fault before 
—for your sake—it is too late.” 

Slowly, gravely, sometimes with bitter tears and 
with sobs that came froin the depths of her-heart, 
Pauline told her story —how the captain had loved 
her, how ill he had taken her repulse, how she had 


discovered his vile worthlessness, but for the sake 
ot her revenge had said nothing. _ 

Lady Darrell listened to her death-knell. 

“Is this true, Pauline ?”’ she cried. ‘‘ You vowed 
vengeance against me. Is this your vengeance, to 
try to part me from the man I love, and to take 
from me the only chance of happiness that my 
wretched life holds?” 

Her tair face had grown déadly pale; all the 
light and the happiness had fled from it; the pearls 
lay unheeded, the blue eyes grew dim with tears. 

‘“‘Is it possible, Pauline?” she cried again. 
‘* Have I given my love to one dishonored? I can- 
not believe it—I will not believe it! It is part of 
your vengeance against me. What have I done 
that you should hate me so?’ 

The dark eyes and the beautiful face were raised 
to hers. 

‘“‘Dear Lady Darrell,” said the girl, ‘‘T have 
never spoken a loving word to you before; but I 
tell you now that if Icould give my life to save you 
from this sorrow, I would do so!” 

*‘Aubrey Langton a thief!’ cried Lady Darrell. 
‘It is not true—I will swear that it is not true! I 
love him, and you want to take him from me. How 
could you dare to invent such a falsehood of him, 
a soldier and a gentleman? You are cruel and 
wicked !” 

Yet through all her passionate denials, through 
all her bitter anger, there ran a shudder of deadly 
fear—a doubt that chilled her with the coldness of 
death—a voice that would be heard, crying out to 
her that here was no wrong, no falsehood, but the 
bare unvarnished truth. She cast it from her—she 
trampled it under foot; and the girl kneeling at 
her feet suffered as much as she did herself while 
she watched the struggle. 

‘‘You say that he would have murdered you— 
that he held the pistol to yeur forehead, and made 
you take that oath—he, Aubrey Langton, did 
that?” 

‘“*He did,” said Pauline. ‘“‘ Would te heaven I 
had told you before!” 

*‘ Would to heaven you had!” she cried. “ It is 
too late now. I love him--I leve him, and [ cannot 
lose him. You might have saved me from this, and 
you would not. Oh, cruel and false!” 

* Dearest Lady Darrell,’’ said the girl, *« { would 
wash out out my fault with my heart’s blood if I 
could. There is no humiliation that I would not 
undergo, no pain that | would not suffer, to save 
you.’ 
mn You might have saved me. I had a doubt, and 
I went to you, Pauline, humbly, not proudly, I 
prayed you to reveal the truth, and you treated me 
with scorn. Can it be that one woman could be 
so cruel to another? If you had but spoken half 
the truth you have told me now, I should have be- 
lieved you, and have gone away; I should have 
crushed down the love that was rising in my heart, 
and in time I should have forgotten it. Now it is 
too late. I love him, and I cannot lose him—dear 
heaven, [ cannot lose him !”’ 

she flung up her arms with a wild cry of despair, 
None ever suffered more than did Pauline Darrell 
then. 

“Oh, my sin!’”? she moaned ; ‘‘ my grevious 
sin!” 

She tried to soothe the unhappy woman, but 
Lady Darrell turned from her with all the energy 
of despair. 

“‘T cannot believe you,’”’ she cried; “ it is an in- 
famous plot to destroy my happiness and to destroy 
me. Hark! There is Aubrey Langton’s voice; 
come with me and say before him what you have 
said to me.” 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


APTAIN LANGTON looked up in surprise not 
altogether unfounded, the sight that met his 
eyes was so unusual. ' 
Before him stood Lady Darrell, her face white as 
death, her lips quivering with excitement, her su- 
perb dress of } ink brocade all disarranged, her 
golden hair falling over her beautiful shoulders—a 
sight not to be forgotten; she held Pauline by the 
hand, and in all her life Miss Darrell had never 
looked so agitated as now. 
“Captain Langton,” said Lady Darrell, ‘‘ will you 
come here? | want you most particularly.” 
It was by pure chance that she opened the 
library-door—it was the one nearest to her. 
“* Will you follow me?” she said. 
He looked from one to the other with somewhat 
of confusion in his face. 
‘*Miss Darrell!” he cried. ‘* Why, I thought 
you were at Omberleigh !” 
Pauline made no reply. 
Lady Darrell _~ the library-door open while 
they entered, and then she closed it, and turned 
the key. Captain Langton looked at her in wonder. 
‘* Elinor,” he said, ‘‘ what does this mean? Are 
you going to play a tragedy or a farce !” 
‘That will depend upon you,” she answered. 
‘*T am glad and thankful to have brought you and 
Miss Darrell face to face. Now | shall know the 
truth.” 
The surprise on his face deepened into an angry 
scowl. 
‘““What do you mean?” he demanded, sharply. 
“*T do not understand.” 
It was a scene never to be forgotten. The 
library was dim with the shadows of the Autumn 
evening, and in the gloom Lady Darrell’s pale-pink 
dress, golden hair, and white arms bare to the 
shoulder, seemed to attract all the light; her face 
was changed from its great agitation—the calm, 
fair beauty, the gentle, caressing manner were 
gone. Near her stood Pauline, whose countenance 
was softened with compassion and pity unutter- 
able, the dark eyes shining as through a mist of 
tears. Before them, as a criminal before his 
judges, stood Aubrey Langton, with an angry 
scowl on his handsome face, and yet something 
like fear in his eyes. 
‘* What is it?”’ he cried, impatiently. ‘I cannot 
understand this at all.” 

Lady Darrell turned her pale face to him. 

‘Captain Langton,” she said, gravely, ‘‘ Miss 
Darrell brings 4 terrible accusation against you. 
She telis me that you stole the roll of notes that 
Sir Oswald missed, and that at the price of her life 
ou extorted an oath from her not to betray you. 
s it true?’ 

She looked at him bravely, fearlessly 

‘‘Tt’s a lie!’’ he said. 

Lady Darrell continued : 

* Here, in this room, where we are standing now, 
she tells me that the scene took place, and that, 
finding she had discovered you in the very act of 
theft, you held a loaded pistol to her head until 
she took the oath you dictated. Isitirue or false ?”’ 
“It is a lie!’ he repeated; but his lips were 
growing white, and great drops stood upon his 
row. 

“‘She tells me,’’ resumed Lady Darrell, ‘‘ that 
you loved her, and that you care only. for Darrell 
Court, not forme. Is it true?” 

‘It is all false !’’ he said, hoarsely ; ‘‘ false from 
beginning to end! She hates you, she hates me, 
and this foul slander has only been invented to 
part us !’” 





Lady DarrekK looked from one to the other. 


‘““Now, heaven help me!” she cried. ‘' Which 
am I to believe ?”’ 

Grave and composed, with a certain majesty of 
truth that could never be mistaken, Pauline raised 
her right hand. 

“Lady Darrell,” she said, “I swear to yon, in 
the presence of heaven, that I have spokea 
nothin s but the truth.” 

“And L swear it is false !’’ cried Aubrey Langton. 

But appearances were against him ; Lady Darrell 
saw that he trembled, that his lips worked almost 
convulsively, and that great drops stood upon his 
brow. 

Pauline looked at him; those dark eyes that had 
in them no shadow save of infinite pity and sorrow 
scemed to penetrate his soul, and he shrank from 
the glance. 

‘** Elinor,’’ he cried, ‘‘ you believe me, surely? 
Miss Darrell has always hated you, and this is her 
revenge.” 

‘* Lady Darrell,” said the girl, ‘‘ I’m ashamed of 
my hatred and ashamed of my desire for ven- 
geance. ‘There is no humiliation to which I would 
not submit to atone for my faults, but every word 
I have said to you is true.” 

Once more with troubled eyes Lady Darrell 
looked from one to the otlier ; once more she mur- 
mured : 

** Heaven help me! Which am I to believe?” 

Then Captain Langton, with a light laugh, 
said: 

‘‘Ts the farce ended, Lady Darrell? You see it 
is no tragedy, after all.” 

Pauline turned to him, and in the light of that 
noble face his own grew mean and weak. 

‘“‘ Captain Langton,” she said, ‘‘ I appeal to what- 
ever there is of good and just in you. Own to the 
truth. You need not be atraid of it—Lady Darrell 
will not injure you. She will think better of you 
if you confess than if youdeny. Teil her that you 
were led into error, and trust to her kindness for 
pardon.” 

** She speaks well,”’ observed Lady Darrell, slowly. 
‘If you are guilty, it is better to tell me so.” 

He laughed again, but the laugh was not pleasant 
to hear. Pauline continued : 

“Let the evii rest where it is, Captain Langton; 
do not make it any greater. In your heart you 
know that you have no love for that lady—it is her 
fortune that attracts you. If you marry her, it 
will only be to make her unhappy for life. Admit 
your fault, and leave her in peace.” 

“ You are a remarkably free-spoken young lady, 
Miss Darrell—you have quite an oratorical flow of 
words. It is fortunate that Lady Darrell knows 
you, or she might be tempted to believe you. 
Elinor, I rest my claim on this—since you have 
known Miss Darrell, have you ever received one 
act of kindness from her, one kind word even?” 

lady Darrell was obliged to answer ‘‘ No.”’ 

“‘Then I leave it,’’ he said, “to your sense of 
justice which of us you are to believe now—her 
who, to anger you, swears to my guilt, or me, who 
swear to my innocence? Elinor, my love, you can- 
not doubt me.” 

Pauline saw her eyes soften with unutterable 
tenderness—he saw a faint flush rise on the fair 
face. Almost involuntarily Lady Darrell drew near 
to him. 

‘*T cannot bear to doubt you, Aubrey,” she said. 
‘Oh, speak the truth to me, for my love’s sake!” 

‘“*T do speak the truth. Come with me; leave 
Miss Darrell for a while. Walk with me across the 
lawn, and I will tell you what respect for Miss 
Darrell-prevents my saying here.” 

Lady Darrell turned to Pauline. 

“] must hear what he has to say—it is only 
just.” 

' ‘*T will wait for you,’’ she replied. 

The captain was always attentive ; he went out 
in the hall and returned with a shawl that he found 
there. 

‘*You cannot go out with those beautiful arms 
uncovered, Elinor,’’ he said, gently. 

He placed the shawl around her, trying to hide 
the coward, trembling fear. 

“As though I did not love you!’ he said, re- 
proachfully. ‘‘Show me another woman only half 
so fair.”’ 

Pauline made one more effort. 

“Lady Darreli,’’ she cried, with outstretched 
hands, ‘‘ you will not decide hastily—you will take 
time to judge ?”’ 

But, as they passed out together something in 
the delicate face told her that her love for Aubrey 
Langton was the strongest element in her nature. 

‘Lady Darrell,’’ she cried again, “ do not listen 
to him! I swear I have told you the truth; heaven 
will judge between him and me if I have not!” 

“You must have studied tragedy at the Porte 
St. Martin,’ said Aubrey Langton, with a forced 
laugh; ‘‘ Lady Darrell knows which to believe.’’ 

She watched them walk across the lawn, Cap- 
tain Langton pleading earnestly, Lady Darreli's 
face soltening as she listened. 

“T am too late!” cried the girl, in an agony of 
self-reproach. ‘All my humiliation is in vain; she 
will believe him and not me. I cannot save her 
now, but one word spoken in time might have 
done so.” 

Oh, the bitterness of the self-reproach that tor- 
tured her—the anguish of knowing that she could 
have prevented Lady Varrell’s wrecking her whole 
life, yet had not done so! It was no wonder that 
she buried her face in her hands, weeping and 
praying as she had nevey wept and prayed in her 
ife before.- 

* * * * * 


‘Elinor, look at me,” said Captain Langton— 
“do I look like a thief and a would-be murderer ?”’ 

Out of Pauline’s presence the handsome face 
had regained its usual careless, debonair ex- 
pression. 

She raised her eyes, and he saw in them the 
lingering doubt, the lingering fear. 

‘Tf all the world had turned against me,” he 
said, ‘‘and had refused to believe in me, you, 
roe gd my promised wife, ought to have had more 
aith.’ 

She made no reply. There had been something 
in the energy of Pauline’s manner that carried con- 
viction with it; and the weak heart, the weak 
nature that had always relied upon others, could 
form no decision unaided. 

‘‘For argument’s sake, let us reverse the case. 
Say that some og tee lover of yours came to 
tell me that you had been discovered stealing ; 
should I not have laughed? Why, Elinor, you 
must be blind not to see the truth; a child might 
discern it. ‘The fact is, that long ago I was foolish 
enough to believe myself in love with Miss Darrell; 
and she—well, honestly speaking, she is jealous. 
A gentleman does not like to refer to such things, 
but that is the simple truth. She is jealous, and 
would part us if she could; but she shall not. M 
beautiful Elinor is all my own, and no half-crazed, 
jealous yirl shall come between us.” 

“Ts it so, Aubrey ?’’ asked Lady Darrell. 

ve. | dear Elinor, that is the whole secret of Miss 
Darrell’s strange conduct to me. She is jealous; 
and you know, | should imagine, what jealous 
women are like.’ 





She tried to believe him ; but when she recalled 


the noble face, with its pure light of truth and pity, 
she doubted again. 

But Captain Langton pleaded, prayed, invented 
such ridiculdts stories of Pauline, made stich fer- 
vent protestations of love, lavished such tender 
words upon her, that the weak heart turned to 
him again, and again its doubtings were cast aside. 

‘‘ How we shall laugh over this in the happy 
after years!’’ he said. ‘It is really like a drama. 
Oh, Elinor, I am so thankful that I was here to save 
you! And now, my darling, you are trembling 
with cold. My tair, golden-haired girl. what must 
you think of thatcruel girl? How could she do it? 
No, I will not go in again té-night—1 should not be 
able to keep my temper. Your grand tragedy 
heroine will be gone to-morrow !”’ 

They stood together under the shadow of the 
balcony, and he drew her nearer to him. , 

‘* Elinor,” he said, “ I shall never rest again until 
you are my wife. This plot has failed; Miss Darrell 
will plot again to part us. I cannot wait until the 
Spring; you must be my wife before then. To- 
morrow morning I shall ride over to talk to you 
about it.’’ 

She clasped her arms round his neck, and raised 
her sweet face to his. 

“Aubrey,” she said, wistfully, ‘‘ you are not de- 
ceiving me?” 

‘*No, my darling, I am not.” 

He bent down and kissed her lips. She looked 
at him again, pleadingly, wistfully. 

‘*Heaven will judge between us; Aubrey," she 
said, solemnly. ‘‘I have a sure conviction that | 
shall know the truth.” 

*“T hope heaven will assist you,” he returned, 
lightly. ‘Iam quite sure the decision will be in 
my favor.” 

And thosé words, so wickedly, so blasphemously 
false, were the last he ever spoke to her. 





CHAPTER XL. 


bart LANGTON left Lady Darrell at the 
) door of the porch, and went round to the sta- 
bles. He was a man as utterly dévoid of principle 
as aman could well be, yet the untrutlis he had 
told, the false testimony he had given, the false 
oaths he had taken, had shaken his nerves. 

**T should not dare to go through such a scene as 
that again,”’ he said; ‘‘ to stand before two women 
as betore my judges.” 

He found his hands unsteady and his limbs trem- 
bling ; the horse he had to ride was a spirited one. 
The captain half staggered as he placed his hand 
on the saddle. : 

“T am not very well,’’? he said to one of thie 
grooms; ‘‘ go to the house and tell Frampton, the 
butler, to bring some brandy here.” 

In a few minutes the butler appeared with a tray, 
on which stood bottle and glass. 

“This is some very old brandy, sir,’’ he said, 
‘*and very strong.” 

But Captain Langton did not appeat to heed him ; 
he poured out half a tumblerful and drank it, while 
the butler looked on in amazement. 

‘It is very strong, sir,’’ he repeated: 

“1 know what I am doing,’’ returned the captain, 
with an oath. 

He was dizzy with fear and with his afte:-suc- 
cess; he shuddered again as he mounted his horse, 
and the memory of Pauline’s face and Pauline’s 
words came over him. Then he galloped off, and 
Frampton, turning to the groom, with a scared 
face, said : 

“Tf he gets home safely after taking so much of 
that brandy, and with that horse, I will never ven- 
ture to say what I think again.” 

* * * * * * 


Lady Darrell returned to the library where she 
had left Pauline. They looked at each other in 
silence, and then Lady Darrell said: 

‘‘I—I believe in him, Pauline; he cannot be 
what you say.” 

Miss Darreli rose and went up to her; she placed 
her in a chair, and knelt at her feet. 

“You do not believe what I have told you?” she 
questioned, gently. 

“‘T cannot; my love and my faith are all his.” 

‘‘T have done my best,’’ said Pauline, sorrow- 
fully, ‘and I can do no more. While I live I shall 
never forgive myself that I did not speak sooner, 
Lady Darrell. Elinor, I shall kneel here until you 
promise to forgive me.”’ 

Then Lady Darrell looked at the beautiful face, 
with its expression of humility. 

“ Pauline,” she said, suddenly, “I hardly recog- 
nize you. What has come to you? What hds 
changed you?” 

Her face crimson with its hot blushes, Pauline 
answered her. 

‘It is to me,’ she said, ‘‘as though a vail had 
fallen from before my eyes. I can see my sin in all 
its enormity. I can see to what my silence has led, 
and, though you may not believe me, I shall never 
rest until you say that you have forgiven me.”’ 

‘* Then it is love that has changed you,” observed 
Lady Darrell. 

‘It is love that has redeemed me,” returned 
Pauline—* that has brouglit me here in all humility 
to your feet, and that will keep me here until you 
say that you forgive me.” 

Lady Darrell was not a woman given to strong 
emotion of any kind; the deepest passion of her life 
was her love for Aubrey Langton; but even she 
could give some faint guess as to what it had cost 
the proud, willful Pauline to undergo this humil- 
iation. 

“T do forgive you,” she said. ‘*No matter how 
deeply you have disliked me, or in what way you 
have plotted against me, 1 cannot refuse you. I 
forgive you, Pauline.”’ 

Miss Darrell held up her face. 

. ‘“*Will-you kiss me?’ she asked. ‘I have never 
made that request in all my life before, but I make 
it now.” 

Lady Darrell bent down and kissed her, while the 
gloom of the evening fell round them and deepened 
into night. 

“If L only knew what to believe!” Lady Darrell 
remarked. “ First my heart turns to him, Pauline, 
and then it turns to you. Yet both cannot be right 
—one must be wicked and most false. You have 
truth in your face—he had truth on his lips when he 
was talking to me. Oh, if I knew—if I only knew !” 

And when she had repeated this ‘many times 
Pauline said to her: ‘ Leave it t» heaven; he has 
agreed that heaven shall judge between us, and it 
will. Whoever has told the lie shall perish in it.” 

So some hours passed, and the change that had 
come over Lady Darrell was almost pitiful to see. 
Her fair face was all drawn and haggard, the 
brightness had all left it. It was as though years of 
most bitter sorrow had passed over her. They had 
spoken to her of taking some refreshment, but she 
had sent it away. She could do nothing put pace 
up and down with wearied step, moaning that she 
only wanted to know which was right, which to 
believe, while Pauline sat by her in unwearied 
patience. Suddenly Lady Darrell turned to her. 

“ What is the matter with me?” she asked. ‘I 
cannot understand myself; the air seems full of 
whispers and portents—it 1s as though I were here 





awaiting some great event. What am I waiting for?” 
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They were terrible words, for the answer to them 
was a great commotion in the hall—the sound of 
hurried footsteps—of many voices. Lady Darrell 
stood still in dismay. 

**What is it?’’ she cried. ‘‘ Oh, Pauline, I am full 
of fear—I am sorely full of fear!’ 

jt was Frampton who opened the door suddenly, 
and stood before them with a white scared face. 

“ Oh, my lady—my lady!” he gasped. 

“Tell her quickly,”’ cried Pauline ; “ do you not 
see that suspense is dangerous ?”’ 

“One of the Court servants,” said the butler, at 
once, in response, ‘‘ returning from Audleigh Royal, 
has found the body of Captain Langton lying in the 
high-road, where his horse had thrown him, dragged 
him, and left him—dead!”’ 

‘“‘Heaven be merciiul to him!’ 
Darrell. ‘* He has died in his sin.”’ 

But Lady Darrell spoke no words. Perhaps she 
thought to herself that heaven had indeed judged 
between them. She said nothing—she trembled— 
a gasping cry came from her, and she fell face 
forwards on the ground. 

They raised her and carried her up-stairs. Pauline 
never left her; through the long night-watches and 
the long days she kept her place by her side, while 
life and death fought fiercely for her. She would 
awake from her stupor at times, only to ask about 
Aubrey—if it could be true that he was dead—and 
then seemed thanktul that she could understand no 
more. 

They did not think at first that she could recover. 
Afterwards Doctor Helmstone told her that she 
owed her life to Pauline Darrell’s unchanging love 
and care. 


cried Pauline 


CHAPTER XLI. 


HE little town of Audleigh Royal had never been 
so excited. It was such a terrible accident. 
Captain Langton, the guest of Sir Peter Glynn, so 
soon to be master of Darrell Court—a man so hand- 
some, so accomplished, and so universal a favorite 
—to be killed in the gloom of an Autumn night, on 
the high-road! Society was grieved and shocked. 
“That beautiful young lady at the Hall, who loved 
him so dearly, was,” people whispered to each 
other, *‘ at death's door—so dee: was her grief.’’ 

An inquest was held at the ‘‘ Darrell Arms”; 
and all the revelations ever made as to the cause of 
Captain Langton’s death were made then. ‘The 
butler and the groom at Darrell Court swore to 
having felt some little alarm at seeing the deceased 
drink more than half a tumblerful of brandy. The 
butler’s prophecy that he would never reach home 
in safety was repeated. One of the men said that 
the captain looked pale and scared, as though he 
had “seen a ghost’; another told how madly he 
had galloped away, so that no other conclusion 
could be come to but this—that he had ridden reck- 
lessly, lost all control over the horse, and had been 
thrown, There was proof that the animal had 
dragged him along the road for some little distance ; 
and it was supposed the fatal wound had been in- 
ficted when his head was dashed against the mile- 
stone close to which he had been found. 

It was very shocking, very terrible. Society was 
distressed. ‘The body lay at the ‘ Darrell Arms” 
until all arrangements had been made for the 
furieral: Such a funeral liad never been seen in 
Audleigh Royal. Rich and poor, every one at- 
tended; Captain Langton was buried in the ptetty 
little cemetery at Audleigh; and peoplé, as they 
stood round the grave, whispered to each other 
that, although the horse that killed him had cost 
over a hundréd potinds, Sir Peter Glynn had ordered 
it to be shot. 

Then, when tlie Atitumn had faded into Winter, 

the accident was forgotten. Something else hap- 
pened which drove it from péople’s minds, and the 
tragedy of Audleigh Royal became a tliing of the 
vast. : 
' Pauline did not retutn to Omberleigh. Miss 
Hastings was dreadfully shocked when she received 
a letter telling her of Captain Langton’s death and 
of Lady Darrell’s setious illness. No persuasions 
could induce her to remain longer away. She re- 
turned the same day to the Court, and insisted 
upon taking her share in the nursing of Lady 
Darrell. 

Lady Hampton looked upon the captain’s acci- 
dent as the direct interposition of Providence. Of 
course such a death was very shocking, very 
terrible; but certainly it had never been a match 
she approved; and, after all, say what one would, 
everything had happened for the best. 

Lady Hampton went over to Darrell Court, and 
assisted in attending to the invalid; but her 
thoughts ran more on Lord Aynsley, and the 
chances of his renewing his offer, than on anything 
else. Flinor would soon recover, there was no fear ; 
the shock to her nerves had been great, but people 
never died of nervousness ; and, when she did get 
well, Lady Hampton intended to propose a sea- 
son in London. 

But Lady Darrell did not get well as soon as Lady 
Hampton had anticipated. Indeed more than one 
clever doctor, on leaving her presence, shook his 
head gravely, and said it was doubtful whether 
Lady Darrell would ever recover at all; the shock 
to her nerves had been terrible. 

But there was something to be said also of a 
blighted life and a broken heart. 

Autumn had drifted into Winter; and one morn- 
ing Lady Darrell, who had been sleeping more 
soundly than usual, suddenly turned to Pauline, 
who seldom left her. 

‘* Pauline,” she whispered, ‘‘ you have not told 
any one—have you?” 

‘*Told what?” she inquired. 

“About poor Aubrey’s faults. I know that he 
was guilty. Strange, solemn thougbts, strange 
revelations, come to us, are made to us in sickness, 
when we lic, where J have been lying, in the valley 
of the shadow of death. I know that he was 
guilty, and that he died in his sin. 1 know it now, 
Pauline.” 

: Miss Darrell bent over her and kissed the white 
TOW. 

‘* Listen to me, dear,” continued the weak voice. 
‘Let this secret die with us—let there be a bond 
between us never to reveal it. You will never tell 
any one about it—will you, Pauline ?” 

“No,” she replied; ‘‘never. 1! should never 
have told you but that I hoped to save you from a 
dreadful fate—and it would have been a dreadful 
fate for you to have married him; he would have 
broken your heart.” 

“It is broken now,” she said, gently. ‘ Yet it 
comforts me to know that no reproach will be 
heaped on Aubrey’s memory,” 

‘You will get better,’ observed Pauline, hope- 
fully, “‘ and then there will be happier days in store 
for you.” 

‘There will be no happy days for me,’’ returned 
Lady Darrell, sorrowfully. ‘‘ You see, Pauline, I 
loved him very dearly—more dearly than | kiew. 
I had never loved any one very much until I saw 
him. I could more easily have checked a raging 
fire than I could have restrained my love after I 
had once given it. My life had in some way passed 
into his—and now I do not cate to live.” 

‘* But you have so much to live for,” said Pauline. 

“ Notnow. I do not care for aught about me. 


| cared to be roused again. 
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I have tried to remember Darrell Court and all my 
wealth and grandeur, but they give me no pleasure 
—the shadow of death lies over all. 

And it was allin vain that Pauline tried to rouse 
her: Lady Darrell, after her unhappy love, never 
Lady Hampton would 
not think seriously of her illness; it would pass 
away in time, she said; but Miss Hastings shook 
her head gravely, and feared the worst. 

The time came when Pauline told some part of 
her story to the governess. She did not mention 
Aubrey’s crime—that secret she kept until death— 
but she gave a sketch of what had passed between 
her and Lady Darrell. 

‘*Did I do right?’ she asked, with that sweet 
humility which had vanquished all pride in her. 

“You acted worthily,”’ replied Miss Hastings, 

while she marveled at the transformation which 
love had wrought in that once proud, willlul girl. 
_ Time passed on, and by the wish of Miss Hast- 
ings, a celebrated physician was sent for from 
London, for Lady Darrell grew no better. His 
opinion sounded somewhat like a death-warrant. 

‘She may recover sufficiently to quit her room 
and to linger on in life—how long is uncertain ; but 
the shock to her nerves she will never fully recover 
from—while she lives, she will be a victim to nerv- | 
ousness. But I do not think she will live long. Let | 
her have as much cheerlul society as possible, 
re fatigue ; nothing more can be done for 
ler. 

And with that they were obliged to be content. 
Lady Hampton would not allow that the London 
physician was correct. 

“Nerves are all nonsense,’’ she said, brusquely. 
‘‘How many nervous shocks have I been through, 
with husband dead, and children dead? Elinor’s 
only danger is her mother’s complaint. She died 
of consumption quite young.”’ 

It was found, however, despite Lady Hampton’s 
disbelief, that the London physician had spoken 
truthfully. Lady Darrell rose from her sick-bed, 
but she was only the shadow of herself, and a vic- 
tim to a terrible nervous disorder. 

Miss Hastings watched over her with great 
anxiety, but Pauline was like a second self to the 
unhappy lady. They were speaking of her one 
day, and Miss Hastings said : 

** An illness like Lady Darrell’s is so uncertain, | 
Pauline ; you must not occupy yourself with her | 
so entirely, or you will lose your own health.” 

But Pauline looked up with a smile—perhaps the | 





gravest, the sweetest and most tender her face | 
had ever worn. | 
‘* T shall never leave her,”’ she returned. 
“Never leave her?’ questioned Miss Hastings. 
“No. Ishall stay with her to comfort her while 
life lasts, and that will be my atonement.” 


(To be continued.) 


RECEPTION OF THE VICTORS OF 
DOLLYMOUNT. 


T7 victorious American Rifle team arrived in 

New York harbor, on board the steamer Cily 
of Berlin, on Saturday evening, August 21st. They 
met with a hearty and enthusiastic reception. The 
news of the departure of the team for home in- 
cited the members of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, prominent officers of our State National 
Guards, and our citizens generally, to make pre- 
parations for giving them a welcome that would 
show them that their fellow-citizens fully appreci- 
ated the honor they had won for their country, and 
to demonstrate that America could not be outdone | 
by our neighbors across the sea in appreciating 
and doing honor to the gallant team whose skill 
and a¢curacy gained the applause of their generous 
rivals at Dollymount and Wimbledon. 

In accordance with the programme laid out by 
the gentlemen in charge of the proposed reception, 
the Saheatins steamer Nelson K. Hopkins left the 
Battery at half-past three o’clock on Saturday 
afternoon, bearing the Committee of Reception and 
many distinguished military men, members of the 
press, and others. 

On the way down, the Hopkins met an inward- 
bound steamer, and passed one outward-bound, 
being saluted? by both. Off Fort Wadsworth she 
received another salute. Among the distinguished 
guests were Major-General James W. Husted; 
General Joseph R. Hawley, of Connecticut ; General 
Knox, of the Ordinance Department; General 
Martin T. McMahon, and others. The wives and 
relatives of the team went down the bay to aid in. 
the reception. Included in the list were Mrs. 
Colonel Gildersleeve, Mrs. Major Fulton, Mrs. Yale, 
and Mrs. Coleman, Mrs. General Shaler, Mrs. General 
King, and Mrs. General McQuade. 

As the Hopkins reached the steamboat pier at | 
Sandy Hook a dispatch was received by one of the | 
committee announcing that the City of Berlin had 
been spoken, and was near at hand. The Mopkins 
steamed around the Hook, meeting the City of 
Berlin near the Southwest Buoy. Both vessels were 
close together, and it was expected that the ocean 
steamer would slacken her speed and allow the 
smaller craft to accompany her up the bay, but 
this was evidently far from the intention of the 
City of Berlin’s captain, who headed his vessel for 
Quarantine without abating her speed, thus com- 
pelling the Reception Committee to sail ignomin- | 
iously in his wake. The cheers of the ardent friends | 
of the team and the booming of a six-pounder on 
board the Hopkins were alike unheeded by the 
ocean mariner, and it was not until the City of Ber- 
lin had come to anchor off Dix’s Island that the 
Hopkins was enabled to overhaul her. 

Off the Quarantine, the Hopkins came alongside 
the big steamer, which the health officer inspected, 
and it was hoped that the team might be taken on 
board at once. But this was not to be. There | 
was a delay of an hour or more before the transfer | 
of the team from one vessel to the other began. 
As the members of the team began to file down 
the steep gang:plank, the band played ‘ Hail to 
the Chief,” rockets were sent up from the Hop- 
kins’s wheel-house, strings of Chinese lanterns 
which extended all around the boat were lighted, 
and the enthusiastic receptionists cheered them- 
selves hoarse. Colonel H. A Gildersleeve was the 
first, followed by A. H. Canfield, Jr., L. M. Ballard, 
Colonel John Bodine, R. C. Coleman, G. W. Yale, 
General T’. S.*Vakin and Major Henry Fulton. | 

The greetings of friends and relatives over, the | 
team where escorted aft, where General Shaler, | 
President of the National Rifle Association, wel- | 
comed them in a few appropriate remarks, which | 
were responded to by Colonel Gildersleeve on 
behalf of the team. At the conclusion of the 
speeches, supper was announced, and a rush was 
made for the lower deck, where a table spread for 
one hundred persons was attacked by about two 
hundred and fifty. 

At the Whitehall Pier, Captain Klein’s battery 
fired a salute in honor of the returning victors. 
Before the team got into the carriages awaiting 
them, a pyrotechnic piece, ‘‘ The Welcome Home,” 








manifest in observing their national sports 
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was set off, to the delight of a great crowd on the 
pier. The team were driven at once to their hotels 
or homes, but later in the evening they visited the 
Army and Navy Club. 


A dinner-party was given to the team on Sunday 
evening, at the Filth Avenue Hotel, by Dr. Hutch- 
inson, of Providence, who has been appointed their 
surgeon. On Monday afternoon the victors of 
Dollymount were honored by a formal reception, 
with military procession and display, at the City 
Hall, In Brooklyn a number of private citizens 
have offered to General Dakin, especially, a ban- 
quet at the Academy of Music, to which the mem- 
bers of the team are invited. Mayor Hunter will 
preside, and John G. Saxe is announced to be one 
of the speakers. 

, On our front page the principal scenes of the 
Saturday reception of the American Rifle Team are 
vividly illustrated. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

Tite Recent INTERNATIONAL MtnicipaL Festivities in 
London were even more gorgeous in their displays than 
civic gatherings in England generally are. At the 
banquet given by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs and the 
Aldermen and Common Council of the City of London in 
their corporate capacity, on the 28th of July, about six 
hundred guests were entertaincd. There were mayors 
and provosts from all parts of the United Kingdom, and 
municipal dignitaries from almost every country in 
Europe, besides one or two from across the Atlantic. 
Mr. Wickham, Mayor of New York city, ‘‘shone only 
by his absence.’? There was every variety of splendid 
official apparel, silken robes and velvet robes of the 
richest material and most wonderful colors, and set off 
with massive gold chains and badges of office. The 
glittering decoration of the’ tables added bDriiliancy to 
the scene, which found its appropriate background in the 
dazzling display of gold and silver plate, which had been 
arranged with exquisite taste upon the sideboard behind 
the seat of the Lord Mayor. The pomp, pride and circum- 
stance of the Lord Mayor's retinue are too well-known to 
need a fresh description, One of our engravings repre- 
sents the Lord Mayor, preceded by trumpcters, as he led 





| the way, according to custom, to the great hall, when 


dinner was announced. Another represents him and his 
guests returning from supper, at the International 
Municipal Ball, on the following evening, in the same 
building, which had been changed as if by magic from a 
magnificently decorated banqueting: hall into an equally 
splendid ballroom. 


THE ANNUAL SINGING Festiva at Bask, in Switzer- 


| land, was recently celebrated with all the enthusiasm 


which the Swiss, like their neighbors, the Germans, 
Happily— 
as Jones's Wood can testify—Swiss and German immi- 
grants to this country have brought here some of their 
gay customs, which cannot fail to enliven our prosaic 
American life. 

A Bapsy FuneraL at Maprip strikes a foreign trav- 
eler as strangely gay, rather than doleful. The ecclesi- 
astical authorities of Spain, it is said, have been wont 
to countenance the opinion that, in the case of a duly 
baptized child, too young to have yct committed willful 
sin, there is no cause for much grief at its death. 
Therefore whatever natural sortow the parent may feel, 
it is not deemed incumbent upon others to exhibit a 
mournful demeanor. Something of festivity is ratber 
shown in the gestures and looks of the persons forming 
the procession to the place of interment. The band is 
playing a brisk waltz tune ; the six girls carrying the 
little open coffin are gayly chattering without restraint ; 
and the boy in front, who carries the lid of the coffin, is 
laughing, singing and dancing on his way to the grave 
prepared for the child’s carly sepulture. But a vailed 
female figure walking amidst the noisy troop is probably 
the child’s mother, whose heart knoweth its own bit- 
terness. 

THe GREAT PRIZE-SAHOOTING FESTIVALS OF GERMANY, 
from the year 1400, when firearms began to supplant 
the cross bow, which in its turn had supplanted the 
hand-bow and arrow, as the latter had supplanted the 
knightly lance, down to the Schuetzenfest at Stuttgart, 
early in this month of August, when rifles with the latest 
improvements were used, offersa single phase of citizen 
life, the history of which would give in detail a curious 
picture of the social changes of nearly five hundred 
years. 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH TROops, which 
were stationed in Japan towards the close of last year, 
took place on the Ist of March, when a large number of 
European residents in Yokohama crowded about the 
quays in order to accomp.ny the troops to their place of 
embarkation and to wish them a prosperous voyage. 
Many Japanese, male and female, also came to bid them 
good-by. The Royal Marines embarked on board the 
war-transport Adventure, and started for Port Natal to 
assist in maintaining order on the South African coast, 
while the French troops embarked on the steam -packet 
Tanais, of the Compagnie des Messageries, for the port 
of Saigon. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 
Tue PRINCE OF WALES will be accompanied to India by 
zoological and botanical collectors. 


TENNESSEE Was the only one of the United States re- 
presented at the International Geographical Exhibition 
at Paris. 

Mr. Joun Forest, in a paper detailing the experiences 
of a recent trip across the country from Western to 
Southern Australia, mentions the still common practices 
of circumcision and cannibalism among the natives. 


A Swepisu ENGINEER has invented a machine to show 
where to find beds of iron ore, and to determine also the 
depth to which it is necessary to descend. The miracle 
is performed by tracing on a map isodynamic magnetic 
curves, with a compass exposed to the perturbating in- 
fluence of a magnetic needle placed at a distance. Two 
systems of isodynamic curves are to be traced, and the 
distance between both centres is proved to indicate the 
depth. Experiments and explorations with this extra- 
ordinary instrument have proved successful. 


At A Recent MEETING of the Edinburgh Botanical So- 
ciety, Dr, Balfour gave an account of some experiments 


| he bad made on the alleged carnivorous habits of Dionea 


muscipula. According to his investigations, the “ irri- 
tability ’* of the leaf is resident in six delicate hairs, 
which are so placed on the leaf that an insect cannot 
avoid them in crawling over it. Chloroform dropped on 
a hair caused the leaf to close directly, but water has no 
The contraction lasts for a considerable time, 
and only then when an object capable of affording nutri 
ment has been seized. Dr. Balfour therefore considers 
that the appellation of carnivorous is fully deserved. 


Ir 1s SuGGESTED that the unusual violence of the floods 
on the Continent are attributable not only to the abnor- 
mal amount of rain and the sudden melting of snow and 
ice in the mountain districts, but also to the increasing 
destruction of forests which is taking place in nearly 
every country. For some years past the violence of the 
Spring and Summer floods has been increasing, and it is 
remarkable that this increase in their force is contempo- 
rancous with the gradual extinction of forests and wood- 
lands. The existence of forests has a great effect in 
equalizing the distribution of water, and in checking the 
too rapid melting of snow and ice under the influence of 
the Summer heat. At the same time the growth of tim- 
ber on hill-sides prevents the rapid flow of surface- 
water which takes place where trees do not exist. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


M. Ouuivier has been heard from again. He is assist- 
ing in the compilation of a dictionary of the French 
language, and this is what he calls a republic; “A 
state where the government is conferred by election, 
and of which the chief is not hereditary.”’ 


M. QveTELET, of Brussels, busied himself for severai 
years with weighing people, and collecting the figares 
He says men reach their heaviest bulk at 35, when they 
turn 152 pounds, and women fatten slowly until 50, 
when they average 129. Young men of 20 are about 
148, and girls of the same age 120. 


SENOR ZuLVETA, who was re-elected Presiderit of the 
Spanish Casino in Havana, is a millionaire, fifty-eight 
years of age, tall and spare in build, and wields more 
power than the Captain-General himself. He owns 
four sugar estates, valued at over a million each, and 
a number of smaller ones, and is heavily interested in 
nearly all the monetary institutions on the island. 


ALEXANDER T. STEWART was educated by his maternal 
grandfather after the death of his parents, and the 
venerable Quaker gave him all the advantages necessary 
to make him a first-class minister of the gospel. An 
accident of life made him a merchant, just as an accident 
prevented the Pope when a young man from becoming a 
soldier. Mr. Stewart came to New York in 1823 to con- 
tinue his studies, and while so engaged invested nearly ail 
the money his grandfather had given him in a quantity 
of drygoods. His success was so marked in this 
mercantile venture, that be abandoned all idea of takings 
holy orders, and threw his whole energy into bis new 
business. 

Donn Piatt relates a story of a Colonel B., of Chicago, 
who, stopping at the Langham Hotel, in London, during: 
the Dollymount excitement, became so joyous that ho 
wagered ten pounds to fifty that he could hit the centre: 
of the elegant clock in the hall at the first shot with his 
navy revolver. <A taker being ready, the revolver was 
brought from the colonel’s room, and, mensuring off the 
space, he blazed away, bringing down the clock in a 
terribly shattered condition. A report was soon spread 
that the American guests at the hotel were butchering 
themselves in true Western fashion, and the colonel 
was surrounded in a trice by an immense crowd of 
spectators, not a few of whom were policemen. 


Wuen Dr. Wiseman returned from Rome to England 
as Archbishop of Westminster and Prince Cardinal of 
the Catholic Church, Lord John Russell framed the Ec- 
clesiastical Titles Bill, which made it penal for any 
Catholic prelate to call himself Archbishop or Bishop of 
any place in England, This law was never carried into 
effect. To-day the denunciations that were pronounced 
against Cardinal Wiseman are repeated towards Cardinal 
Manning, who withdrew from the Church of England 
and embraced Catholicism when Russell's Bill was 
passed, Although Mr. Gladstone may wish to see the 
feathers of his former classmate drooping a little, the 
enforcement of this law would be an extremity too 
doubtful to assume, 


Ir the complications between Abyssinia and Turkey 
should result in war, Great Britain will be placed ‘im 
quite an equivocal situation. She is on apparently inti 
mate and friendly terms with the Sultan, and at the 
same time is morally bound to assist his opponent. 
When Lord Napier was investing Magdala, Kassa, King 
of Tigre, aided him with a body of 4,000 troops, and 
after the capitulation and death of Theodorus he was 
invested with the virtual sovereignty. Without the 
support of this friendly prince, Lord Napier would have 
had a far more difficult task in subjugating the Abyssin- 
ians. It is very probable that the Herzegovina troubles 
will afford the Turks all the glamour of war they will re- 
quire for some time to come. 


Tue Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, Premier of the Do- 
minion of Canada, who is enjoying a brief vacation in 
London, started in life as a mechanic, in his native 
town, Dunkeld, Perthshire, Scotland. Upon his settle- 
ment in Canada he resumed his trade, following it for 
many years. In 1861 he was elected a member of the 
Parliament, and in 1871 he succeeded in defeating the 
Macdonald coalition. The Hon. Mr. Blake, one of his 
chief supporters, then attained the Premiership, when 
Mackenzie was induced to accept the portfolio of the 
Treasury. In 1873 he was proclaimed by acclamation 
leader of the united opposition of all the provinces, and 
in November of the same he was selected to form a new 
ministry, In addition to his duties as Premier, he has 
also the management of the Department of Public 
Works, which embraces railroads, canals, and all public 
improvements throughout the Dominion. 


Tue Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, Pastor of St. James Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Harlem, has accepted the Presidency 
of Wesleyan University, at Middletown, Conn. Dr. Foss 
was born at Kingston, Ulster County, N. Y., in 1834. He 
was graduated at Wesleyan University before he reached 
his twentieth year. In 1854 he was appointed teacher 
of mathematics in Adrian Seminary, and was elected 
President of the institution in 1856, In 1859 and 1860 
he was transferred to the Fleet Street Methodist Episco 
pal Church, Brooklyn; in 1861-62 he was sent to the 
Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal Chureh, and in 
1863-64 to the South Fifth Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Williamsburgh. In 1865 he was transferred to 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church. This charge he 
held for two years, when he was sent to Trinity Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church; and in 1871 he was again re- 
turned to St. Paul's. Last year Dr. Foss was transferred 
to St. James’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Harlem, a 
charge which he has filled with great satisfaction toa 
Jarge congregation. He was made a Doctor of Divinity 
by Wesleyan University in 1870, and in 1872 was a 
delegate to the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

A VERY unusual honor is about to be paid to Miss Bur- 
dett-Coutts by the Masons of London in the form of an 
invitation to join them ina banquet. It cannot be de 
nied that this distinguished lady has done more for her 
poor countrymen than any other person. Inheriting in 
1837 the immense wealth of her maternal grandfather, 
Thomas Coutts, she at once began a wise and beneli 
cient dispensation of her riches. Besides giving large 
sums for the erection and support of churches and 
schools in various poor districts, she erected and en- 
dowed the elegant edifice of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, 
with a parsonage and three schools, at an outlay of 
£50,000. She founded the bishoprics of Adelaide, Cape 
Town and South Australia) When Sir Henry James 
was contemplating a topographical survey of Jerusalem, 
she promptly placed in his hands the necessary means for 
prosecuting that important work. Turning her attention 
to the wants of the destitute of her own sex, she estab 
lished the Shepherd’s Bush as a shelter and means of 
reform, and a sewing-school for adult women at Spital- 
fields, Then she purchased the ol Nova Scotia Gardens 
and erected the grand group of model dwellings now 
called Co'umbia Square. In the immediate vicinity of 
this happy settlement she reared a market famous for 
the magnificence of its architectural dress. She effected 
arrangements by which a large amount of suffering, both 
for the want of food and of employment, has been 
relieved, and she bas erected two remarkable drinking- 
fountains—one in Victoria, and the other in Régent’s, 
Park. In addition to all this charity, her time is further 
taxed by a careful supervision of the great banking insti- 
tution founded by her grandfather, one of the stanchest 
houses in the Kingdom. We have noted thé labors of 
Miss Jennie Collins, in Boston, who had no capital but 
her own industry; aud the life of Miss Coutts affords a 
grand contrast of what can be done where industry and 








large wealth are combined. 
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THE LATE HORACE. BINNEY. 


HE HON. HORACE BINNEY, who diedin Phila- 
delphia, August 12, was the oldest lawyer and 

the oldest college graduate in the United States. 
His father, Barnabas Binney, 
Rhode Island College—now 
versity—in the Class of 1774, and from 1776 to 1783 





THE LATE HORACE BINNEY.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY TAYLOR & BROWN, PHILADELTHIA. 


served as @ surgeon in tlie Continental Army. 

Horace Binney was born in Philadelphia, January 
4th, 1780, and graduated at Harvard in the Class of 
1797, receiving the valedictory honors. 
ing college he began the study of law in the office of 
Jared Ingersoll, and in 1800 Mr. Binney was admit- 

ted to the Pennsylvania Bar. 
his way to a very high position, practicing in all the 


was a graduate of 


own as- Brown Uni- He speedily worked 
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higher Courts of the State, and frequently in the Su- 


a Court of the United States. In 1843 he made 
nis last appearance as an advocate. As soon 
as it was known that he was about to retire, he 
was offered a judgeship, but declined, as he 


also did several subse- 
quent attempts to thus 
honor him. His en- 
trance into the political 
field was in 1806, when 
he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, serving 
one term, and steadily 
declining renomina- 
tions. In 1832 he op- 
posed the Democratic 
administration, and, 
sanctioning the use of 
his name, was elected 
a member of Congress, 
He served two yeurs 
only, declining a re- 
nomination that was 
most persistently urged 
upon him. 

Mr. Binney’s next par- 
ticipation in public mat- 
ters was in the Anti-Sia- 
very agitation, when he 
heartily espoused the 
cause of human free- 
dom. In addition to 
his legal and public 
services, he devoted 
much time to the com- 
pilation of reports, in- 
quiries, opinions and 
treatises, that at once 
became, and still are, . 
standard works. 

His son, Horace Bin- 
ney, Jr., graduated at 
Yale, taking, as his 
father had in Harvard, 
valedictory honors, and 
died in 1870, at the age 
of sixty- two. 


SAMUEL PLIM- 
SOLL, M.P., 


CHAMPION OF THE 
BritTisH SEAMEN. 


AMUEL PLIMSOLL 

is descended from a 
French Huguenot fam- 
ily, and was born Feb- 
ruary 10th, 1824, at Bristol. His business education 
beganin asolicitor’s Office, and it was not until about 
ten years ago that he was in a position to champion 
the rights of the sailor. In 1865 he contested Derby 
Aor Parliament, and was defeated; but three years 
later he won a seat, to which he was re-elected in 
1874. He was an Honorary Secretary for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. His literary labors have been 
confined to ‘treatises on the coal trade and the 
British seamen, the latter forming the basis of his 
action in the two last sessions of Parliament. His 
position on the great question is well fortified by 
personal investigations and private and official re- 
ports. It will be remembered that in his recent 
apology to the House of Commons, he expressed 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—MAMMOTH IRON SHEARS CONSTRUCTED BY THE ATLAS IRONWORKS AT PITTSBURGH.—FROM A SKETCH BY W. W,. CHARLES. 


regrets for the intemperance of his remarks in the 
debate, but refused to qualify his assertions of 
facts. The passage of the Merchants’ Shipping Bill 
— remedies the case; but not so fully as 
humanity demands. 


SAMUEL PLIMSOLL, ‘THE SAILORS’ FRIEND,’ MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 


FOR DERBY. 


MAMMOTH SHEARS. 


0% this page is a correct picture of the mammoth 
shears, built at the Atlas Ironworks, Pittsburgh, 

Pa., Charles 8. Hillard, Engineer, for the Morsie Iron 
Company, Montreal. This machine is probably 
the largest of its kind in the world.. The weight 
of the bed-plate is 40,840 pounds; lever, 19,945 
pounds. Whole weight of shears, 50 tons. The lever 
works on a 9-inch cast steel shaft, forged by Pork, 

Bro. & Co., Black Diamond Steel Works, Pittsburgh. 

It is the largest steel shaft ever forged by that com- 
pany : the machine is driven by two 42-inch pul- 
eys, 14-inch face. The leverage is 74 to 1; that 
is, the power transmitted through the pulleys is 
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multiplied 74 times be!ore reaching the blades. Tle 
ultimate shearing capacity of the tool is equal to 
‘a pressure of 2,000 tons, or a safe working capacit 
of 500 tons pressure at the blades. It cuts aronae 
‘a bar five inches in diameter as if it was a straw. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COAL REGION. 
First PAY-DAY AFTER A STRIKE. 


%¢/N\ROUBLE in the Coal Region” has become 4 
stereotyped heading familiar to all readers 
‘of thé daily press. Sometimes it heralds an account 
of ‘angry discussions between employer and 
&mployé relating to the price of labor; sometimes 
it chtdatcles turbulent meetings at which commu- 
histi¢ and incendiary doctrines are boldly advoca- 
hed; oftentimes it tells of outrages and murders 
committed by excited ‘‘ Molly Maguires ’’ on those 
who they denominate ** Black Legs,”’ and frequently 
it heads a record ofscenes of violence and brutality 
brought about by the too free indulgence in strong 
drink. The latest accounts that have come to us 
with our morning coffee and rolls, under the well- 
known heading *‘ Trouble in the Coal Regions,” is 
the record of a perfect saturnalia of violence on 
Saturday, August 14th, in that part of the Schuyl- 
kill coal district locally known as ‘‘ North of the 
Mountain ’’—a district embracing the Mahanoy 
coal-tields. 

The 14th was pay-day at most of the collieries in 
the district—the first pay-day of any importance 
since last December. ‘The day was looked forward 
to as an eventful one by all the inhabitants of the 
region. The miner, whether he was one who had 
long been without work owing to his self-imposed 
obedience to the dictates of the  trade-union 
magnates, or whether he was one who had been 
prevented from earning his bread by the sweat of 
his brow out of fear of the consequences that 
might arise if he attempted to work against the 
wishes of the workmen’s society, rejoiced at the 
prospect of once again being able to hold in his hand 
the reward of honest toil; the hard-worked wife, 
who for so many months had been deprived of 
home comforts and necessities, made calculations 
as to what little stores and supplies she would be 
able to obtain on pay-day; the little children who 
had often during the long strike suffered for the 
want of healthy food hailed with joy the prospect 
of a good square meal; and the long-suffering 
storekeeper who had been almost ruined by the 
jong cessation of labor hoped that the promise that 
the bills contracted by the miners, with the under- 
standing they would be paid out of the first earn- 
ings of the miners, would be made good. 

All of the colliery villages and some of the princi- 
pal towns were crowded early in the evening with 
miners and their wives, who came in to replenish 
their depleted stores. The scene was a busy one, 
and probably some of the money in the pockets of 
the miners went into the merchant’s till, and many 
a painstaking wife was enabled to carry home a 
well-filled basket, but the allurements of the tavern 
were too great for many of the rough men, who 
took advantage of the fact of being the possessors 
of a little ready money to indulge in a debauch that 
converted thirty or forty miles of country into a 
howling pandemonium. From Mahanoy City, 
Shenandoah, Girardville and other points come 
accounts of riot and outrage. Gangs of drunken 
roughs went staggering along the streets flourish- 
ing revolvers and picking quarrels with all they met. 

We have before given pictures of life in the 
Schuylkill coal regions, which have been denounced 
by some of the miners as prejudiced exhibitions of 
exceptional occurrences in that section, but the 
accurate sketches of our artist and the evidence 
of eye-witnesses prove that our illustrations show a 
phase of life which is unfortunately too common in 
that region. 

Mr. Franklin B. Gowen, in a recent argument be- 
fore a committee of the Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia, said: ‘‘] say here willingly and gladly that 
the great majority, 1 believe ninety-five out ot 
every one hundred, of the menemployed about the 
n.ines in the coal region are decent, orderly, law- 
abiding, respectable men, but there is among them 
a class of agitators—a few men trained in the school 
of the Manchester cotton-spinner—men brought 
here for no other purpose than to create contusion, 
to undermine confidence and to stir up dissension 
between the employer and the employed.” 

He also; in the same paper, gives numerous in- 
stances of outrages that have been committed by 
the bands of agitators he alludes to, and cites many 
cases of honest men, anxious to work, being pre- 
vented from doing so through fear of these outlaws. 

We have no desire to enter into the discussion of 
the agitating question of the relations of labor and 
capital in the coal regions, but feel justified in pro- 
testing against the acts of lawlessness and outrage 
that have too often disgraced that section, and urg- 
ing all honest laborers to aid in discountenancing 
deeds that tend to degrade the dignity of labor, and 
prevent the proper harmonization of the interests 
of all classes. 

Our illustrations show incidents of the recent oc- 
currences in the Mahanoy district, which, though 
not directly connected with the question of wages, 
are the natural outgrowth of the habits of reckless- 
ness and dissipation engendered by idleness during 
agtrike. The practice of lounging around taverns 
soon Jeads to the demoralization of men who would 
otherwise be honest, sober citizens, and rioting and 
arrest, the jai) and a ruined family soon follow. 

The officers of the law in such a section must ne- 
cessarily be bold and determined men, as almost 
every arrest they make involves them in a conflict 
with the rough classes. The Justices of the Peace 
are also called on to display great nerve and judg- 
ment, as the ruffians have but little respect for the 
Jaw or those who administer it. Mr. Gwyther, a 
worthy Justice at Girardville, was murdered in cold 
blood on August 14th while attempting to serve a 
warrant on one of the rioters. 








THE FRUIT SEASON. 
WATERMELONS IN FULTON MARKET. 


UR metropolitan markets, although not possess- 
ing the attractive features of the dainty mar- 
kets of the Halles Centrales of Paris, with their 
cleanliness, ampleness of room, and really pictur- 
esque surroundings, nevertheless afford ample 
scope for the instruction and amusement of those 
who delight in the study of human customs and 
characteristics. In the rickety, dirty, crowded and 
inconvenient sheds of Fulton and Washington Mar- 
kets we miss the elegance and order that make the 
Paris markets as attractive a3 a horticultural exhi- 
bition, but the display of Nature’s gifts to man in 
the stalls and booths are in some respects more 
varied. Especially at this season, with their wealth 
of sweet-potatoes, green-corn, egg-plants, toma- 
toes, peaches, muskmelons and watermelons—pro- 
ductions almost unknown in the Paris markets—they 
present.a tempting picture that wo ld delight the 
eyes of a gormand of any clime or country. 
Our artist has seized a well-known scene in Ful- 
ton Market as the subject for the full-page illus- 


his customers. The watermelon. though claiming 
an ancient descent, and being able to trace its 
toe og back to Persia in the days of Cyrus, has 

ecome so thoroughly naturalized and has reached 
such perfection in our vountry as to be considered 
a true native of the soil, and one moreover fully 
appreciated by all classes of the community. There 
is no fear that any proscriptive measures will ever 
be attempted to eradicate the watermelon from 
‘our soil or drive it from our shores. Commentators 
on the Bible believe it to be referred to in Numbers 
xi. 5, where the children of Israel, complaining of 
their long stay in the Wilderness, and satiated with 
their diet of manna, ¢ried out in anguish at the re- 
membrance of the melons which they did eat in 
Egypt freely. We, who have been in the army, and 
have experienced months of salt-junk and hard- 
tack fare, can fully appreciate the longing of the 
unfortunate Israelites. 

The scene shown in our picture is one that can 
be witnessed any day during the season. Besides 
the hundreds of the tempting fruit that are sold in 
bulk and singly, the enterprising dealer vends his 
wares in generous slices at five cents a slice, and 
his patrons for the luscious fruit in this shape are 
numerous. The bootblack, the newsboy, the long- 
shoreman, the rustic visitor, the merchant’s clerk, 
and sometimes the merchant himself, gather around 
the al-fresco stand in a truly democratic manner 
to indulge in the juicy luxury. 





A MODERN SAMSON. 


HE New Brunswick Reporter gives the following 
account of the prodigious teats of a St. Jolin 
River New Brunswicker: Thomas, or Tom Gard- 
ner, as he was familiarly called, was born on the 
River St. Johns, one mile above the mouth of the 
Mactaquack stream, in the year 1798. Viewed 
casually, Gardner gave no evidence of unusual 
power, but when stripped, his muscular develop- 
ment was tremendous, and it is affirmed that instead 
of the ordinary ribs, he possessed a solid bony wall 
on either side, and that there was no separation 
whatever. Hestood five feet ten and a half inches, 
erect and full-chested, and never exceeded 190 
pounds in weight. 

The late Charles Long informed us that at one 
time he saw Gardner lift from a towboat a puncheon 
of corn, containing at least twelve bushels, and, 
swinging around, deposit it on the sand. In so do- 
ing he tore the sole off his boot. On another occa- 
sion a number of men were trying to lift a stick of 
timber. In all the crowd only one man could raise 
it about two inches from the skids. Gardner told 
four men to sit upon it, and then lifted it so high 
that the men jumped off to save themselves from 
the fall. Mr. McKeen has frequently known him 
in lifting to break boom-poles six inches thick. He 
has known him also, with one hand, to lift, by the 
rung of a chair, the chair itself and a man weigh- 
ing nearly 200 weight. Once, in attempting to lift a 
very heavy man, he wrenched the rung entirely 
from the chair. 

Gardner at one time was possessed of a balky 
horse, with which he exercised great patience ; but 
when patience ceased to be a virtue, he would fell 
him to the ground with his clinched fist, striking 
him behind the ear. It is related of Gardner’s sis- 
ter, that on one occasion a famous wrestler traveled 
all the way from Miramichi to Tom’s home in order 
to ‘try a fall with him.’ Tom was absent, but 
the sister looked contemptuously upon the intruder, 
declared she could throw him herself, and, suiting 
the action to the word, in a fair trial, threw him 
fairly three times in succession. The stranger's ex- 
perience with the sister was sufficient: he never 
sought a future interview with the brother. 

The greatest feat which Gardner was ever known 
to perform was on one of the wharves in St. John. 
Mr. McKeen saw him lift and carry an anchor 
weighing 1,200 pounds, numbers of other witnesses 
standing by, some of whom are yet alive. Fre- 
quently he has seen him carrying a barrel of pork 
under each arm, and once he saw him shoulder a 
barrel of pork while standing in an ordinary brandy 
box. When about forty years of age Gardner re- 
moved to the United States, and never returned to 
his native province. 

it is commonly reported and believed that he met 
with asad adventure on board a Mississippi steamer. 
A heavy beil was on board as a portion of the 
freight, and the captain, a great, powerlul fellow, 
was concerned as to how he should remove it from 
its place in order to make more room on deck. 
While capcain and passengers were at dinner, Tom, 
in the presence of the crew, to their utter amaze- 
ment, lifted the bell and carried it to the opposite 
side of the boat. When the captain returned, he 
asked how that had been accomplished, and when 
Gardner laughingly remarked that he carried it 
there, the former gave him the lie, and as one word 
brought on another, he presently struck Tom in the 
face. This was too much, and for the first time in 
his life the strong man gave blow for blow; but 
one buffet was sufficient. The captain never spoke 
again—killed dead on the instant. Tom made his 
escape, went West, and has never been heard of 
since. 











SEA-BATHING. 


jy to the hour for bathing, some make it a point 

only to bathe when the tide is coming in; if 
so, they must change their hour constantly.” But, 
for the great majority of people, bathing before 
breakfast, observes. the Sanitary Record, is most 
convenient. The strong do not require to take 
anything before bathing, but weak and nervous 
people may be allowed a light breakfast first, or a 
cup of tea or coffee will do no one any harm. In 
the case of some delicate people, or of those who 
have an inveterate prejudice against early rising, it 
may be better to bathe in the forenoon when the air 
is warmer, and the difference of tempefature be- 
tween the air and the water is less. hen we talk 
of sea-hathing we are thinking of its more purely 
curative action, and do not allude now to the gen- 
eral hygienic action of bathing and swimming com- 
bined, when the exercise of swimming keeps up 
the heat of the system, and makes it safe to pro- 
long a bath. Those who are going to bathe should 
warm themselves by a short walk, and should never 
enter the sea feeling cold. Patients should com- 
mence bathing, if = on a fine day. Asa 
rule, baths should be made as short as possible. 
Patients, if they like bathing, are almost sure to err 
on the side of staying in too long. The first effect 
of_a cold bath is to repel the blood from the skin, 
and to produce congestion of the internal organs. 
When the bath is over, the blood returns to the 
surface, and this is what is called reaction. The 
more prolonged the bath is, the longer will reaction 
be in taking place, and nothing can be more dis- 
agreeable than the shivering feeling when reaction 
is slow and imperfect. If you are to be very pru- 
dent, you should, on the first day, quit the sea after 
a single dip, gradually increasing the duration of 
the bath each day by a few seconds, till at last 
three ‘vo five minutes. The duration of the bath 





tration on page 445--the watermelon-seller and 


and there is much wind, the bath should be cur- 
tailed. You should speedily regain your bathing- 
house, and have the skin well rubbed. It is not 
unusual, especially among the French, to take some 
slight stimulant on returning from the sea, or to 
bathe the feet in hot water; neither practice is ne- 
cessary nor desirable in ordinary cases. 


An extra meeting of the Monmouth Park Associ- 
ation takes place this week. It promises to be the 
most important one of the season, the entries being 
more than triple the usual number. By taking the 
beautiful steamer Jesse Hoyt from New York to 
Sandy Hook, and the cars of the New Jersey 
Southern Railroad Company thence to Long Branch 
or Monmouth, ladies and gentlemen who intend 
witnessing the races will have the extra benefit of 
a most delightful sail. 


FUN. 
A Goop floor manager—A broom. 
FUR-DEALERS are apt to play a ‘“‘skin game,”’ 
Fox’s martyrs—Ducks, chickens, turkeys and geese. 


A VERS-A-TILE genius—The author of “When this Old 
Hat was New.”’ 

Ir is odd that a lamp-post with its lamp taken away is 
a lamp-lighter. 

TURKISH tailors are never reproached for misfits. They 
have only to cut out two bags, hitch them together, and 
the customer has a first-class pair of pants. 


’ 
Ir is supposed that the reason why many of the 
juvenile craft of a family do not navigate life's sea suc- 
cessfully is because they have not enough spanker-sail. 


LEGAL ADVIsER—‘‘ But what were the provisions of 
the will?” Mr. Flannigan—‘ ‘ Provisions’ is it? Divil 
a bit o’ provisions was there at all! An’ that’s why 
we're all starvin’ !”? 

LittLk Girt—‘‘ Johnny, the doctor says you're going 
to have the measles, and he says they’ve been ever so 
long in the cistern !’? (She must have meant system, but 
is doesn’t signify.) 

His teacher wanted to know the number of zones. 
‘Four,”? was the reply—‘ the horrid, the frigid, the 
temperate, and—.the intemperate.’’ He will enter the 
lecture field this Fall. 

OLD CLoTHESMAN—“‘! Any ole clo’ to sheli, shir?’? Gent 
(indignantly)—‘‘ Hang you! No!” Old Clothesman— 
“Very shorry, shir—meant no offense, shir. Didn't 
know that wash the only shuit you'd got, shir!” 


A Boy recently found a pocket-book, and returned it 
to its owner, who gave him a five-cent piece. The boy 
looked at the coin an instant, and then handed it reluct- 
antly back, audibly sighing as he said: “I can’t 
change it.”” 

‘Gop help the patients, then!’’ piously remarked a 
Dublin prisoner, when, after fining him £50 for stealing a 
cask of spirits at the distillery fire and drinking part of 
it, the magistrate ordered the liquor to be given to a 
hospital, no owner appearing to claim it. 


‘“ How STRANGE !’’ said Mrs. Spilkins the other day; 
‘‘Leander has only sent me a single line since he left 
Long Branch.” ‘Only a single line, ma!’? remarked 
the youthful Miltiades, who is studying geometry; 
«that’s something without a parallel.” 


A YouNG man at a social gathering at Milwaukee re- 
cently got into trouble with another gentleman whose 
sweetheart he monopolized; and when he tearfully ex- 
plained that he had known her for the last thirty-five 
years, she took a hand in and nearly scalped him. 


‘As To being conflicted with the gout,” said Mrs. 
Partington, ‘‘ high living don’t bring iton. It is inco- 
herent in some families, and is handed down from 
father to son. Mr. Hammer, poorsoul, who has been so 
long ill with it, disinherits it from his wife’s grand- 
mother.”’ 

BripceT—‘‘ You need not look at me so hard, Pat; 
I’m no relation of!yours.”” Pat—‘ But my horse has a 
relation in your house.”? Bridget—* Arrah, what rela- 
tion is that?”? Pat—‘*The clothes-horse, avourneen.”’ 
(Rides slowly away.) 

A MIDDLE-AGED woman fell as she was descending a 
paig, of stairs on Fulton Street, New York, and the first 
man to help her reach her feet was a banker, who hap- 
pened to be passing. ‘' Did you fall, madame ?” he in- 
quired, as he seized her arm. ‘Fall! Of course I fell, 
you fool you! You don’t suppose I’d sit down here to 
rest, do you?’’ she snapped. ‘ 


“On, mamma!’’ said a little girl running into the 
house, ‘‘ while we girls were skipping out on the pave- 
ment, areal nice man came up and gave us some candy, 
and told us to keep right on as hard as ever we could, 
and he said if any of us would skip seven hundred and 
fifty times he would give her parents a nice, pretty rose- 
wood box, all lined with white satin, with a glass cover 
and silver handles, and the little girl’s name on a silver 
plate. So I’m going to try and get it for you, mamma; 
and he said, when any little girl had skipped seven hun- 
dred and fifty times, for her papa to cull round to his 
office and let him know. Good-by, mamma.” “ Mercy 
on me, child, come back! The undertaker is abroad !”’ 








The children receive the attention of the Editor 
this week in FRANK LESLIE'S Lapy’s JOURNAL. 
In it is fully described what New York children 
are wearing, with hints and suggestions as to 
materials, styles, etc. It has, as well, descriptions 
of Walking Costumes, Hats, Over-dresses, Indoor 
Toilets, Carriage and Promenade Toilets, with 
illustrations of each. Beautiful page-engravings— 
“How Sweet I’ “The Foster Sisters,’ and “The 
Would-be Musician ’’—make this Number an at- 
tractive gallery of art. “Idleness,’ by Miss Eliza- 
beth Peake, from the French of Countess Mirabeau, 
is continued ; as ts ‘The Squire's Legacy,” by the 
author of ‘Old Middleton’s Money.” Charming 
sketches, including “Strafford House,’ “R.S.V. P.,”’ 
“Sylvia,” “Wait Until Morning,’ and the usuai 
“Sparks of Mirth,” with contributions from London 
“Fun,? and London “Punch ”—which will be 
appriciated on this side—make up an unusually 
attractive Number. As a fashion and domestic 
periodical, FRANK Les.tr’s Lapy’s Journat is 
unequaled. No well-reyguiated household should be 
deprived of its valuable information, suggestions 
and entertainment. Sent one year, prepaid, for 
$4.00; for three month:, $1.00; or single copies, 
10 cents. Address, Frank Lselie,537 Pearl Street, 





should be pecgtement to the particular case, and 
to the state of the weather. If the sea is rough, 


New York, 





The Down-Hill Side. 
On the down-hill side of life the constitution is bese; 
with infirmities for which Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters ig 
the best of all remedies. Invigoration is the most reliable 
means of resisting disease, and is particularly necessary 
at a period of life when the decay of the physical energies 
renders the system less able than formerly to resist its 
attacks. The cheering warmth which this prime tonic 
stimulant diffuses through the chilled veins, the un 
wonted steadiness which it gives to the tottering limbs of 
age, the prompt relief which it affords from those maladies 
which are most common in the decline of life, constitute 
it an inestimable blessing to the old and infirm. Among 
the testimonials to the excellence of this most salutary 
medicine of which its proprietors are constantly in the 
receipt, many are received from persons of advanced 
age, who speak with unmeasured praise of its qualities as 
an invigorant and preventive. 


The Willcox & Gibbs Sewing-machine 
Compeny have just placed upon the market their 
new Silent Sewing-machine, with automatic tension. 
This is the most marvelous improvement of the day in 
Sewing-machines. In practical utility it eclipses every- 
thing hitherto invented. There is nocare oftension re 
quired on this machine, and perfect work is guaranteed 
on any kind or thickness of material. Main Office: 
No. 658 Broadway, New York. 


“Darling Lillie May,’’ ‘Call Me Home, 
Mother,” and **I Think of Thee,” are among the most 
beautiful songs we have ever heard, They are by the 
talented young song-writer, Aileen Perey, and published 
by E. A. SAMUELS, Boston. Price, 30 cents each. 


Perfezione Strengthens, Enlarges and Develops all 
parts of the body, $1. Nervous Debility Pills, $1. Post- 
paid. Dr. Van Ho“, 22 Hanover Strect, Boston, Mass. 


New and Strange.—Travelers and residents in 
malarious districts should inquire about HoLMAN’s FRvER 
AND AGUE Pap, A positive cure without medicine. Stop 
drugging with poisons, and try the new plan. Druggists 
sell it. Send address for full particulars to W. F. KID 
DER & CO., 83 John St., New York, 


The ‘“‘Dauntiess Base Burner” is not a 
mere experiment, but an accomplished fact. It is the 
best grate with a strong draft, and is both durable and 
economical, Send for Illustrated Catalogues to Ratu 
BONE, Sarp & Co,, Albany, N. Y. 


The Atiantic Cable unites two worlds, but not 
so close or sure as the celebrated CABLE SCREW WIRE 
unites the sole to the upper of Boots and Shoes—they 
will not rip or leak. All have the patent Stamp. 


Columbus Discovered America, but it has 
been found that the only economical Shoes for chil- 
dren are the celebrated SILVER-TIPPED. Never wear 
out at the toe, and are worth two pairs without tips. All 
Dealers sell them. 

Misfit Carpets, all sizes, ani rich patterns, very 
cheap, at the old place, 112 FULTON STREET. 

[Side Entrance. } 

The Big Bonanza —50 Side-splitting Pictures, 1 
Magic Whistle, 1 Pack Magic Cards, The Matrimonial 
Programme, 1 Pack Transparent Visiting Cards, 1 Pack 
Raymond Cards, 1 Vanishing Carte de Visite. The lot 
in 1 Package all for only 2jcents. W. L. CRAWFORD, 
65 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Magic Lanterm and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Anrnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographie Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 


Special Notice.—Muscular debility, indiscretions 
of youth and manhood, radically and permanently cured 
by L. J. KAHN, M.D., principal and proprietor of Dr. 
Kahn’s magnificent Museum; residence, 51 East Tenth 
Street, between Broadway and University Place, New 
York. Consultations from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m., or by ap- 
pointment. 


invested in Wall Street 
{0 often leads to fortune. 
A 72 page book explain- 

ing everything, and copy of the Wall Street Review 
SENT FRE JOHN HICKLING & 
* CO., Bankers and Bro- 


kers, 72 Broadway, New York. 








$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warranted 
genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, OR NO SALE; 
with Flask, Punch and a Wad-cutter, for $15. Can be sent 
C.O.D., with privilege to examihe before paying bill. Send 
stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, Gun Dealers, 
238 Main Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Robinson in New York 


REV. &.&. HALE, 


Editor of ‘‘ Old and New”; Author of “The Man Without 


a Country,’’ ‘‘ His Level Best,” ete., 
APPEARS IN 


Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner, 


Nos. 535 & 536, 


And will be found one of the very best told stories of 


this well-known author. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


All Round the World ” 


An Elegant Book of Travels. 

600 Large Quarto Pages, 1,000 Beautiful Engravings, 
Embracing the Scenes and Characterise 
tics of Every Nation of the Earth. 

A New Prospectus for Agents now Ready. 


The First Edition of 5,000 copies. with 500 pages and 800 
illustrations, sold for $5.00 each. The new Edition, with 100 
additional pages and 200 additional Kngravings, with a 
beautiful lithograph sheet, “FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS,” 
will be sold at the same price, $5.00, in elegant binding. 


Agents should secure this work at once. 
Address— 


United States Publishing Company, 


13 University Place, Vew York, 
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The ne Traveler’s Guide. | 
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Irving House, 


BROADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
Two Blocks from Union Square. 
Restaurant first-class and at popular prices. 
from $7 per week upwards. 
GEORGE E P HAR OW, _Proprietor. 


Rooms 


The ‘Tourist’s Guide. 


AT LONG BRANCH. 
“OCEAN HOTETL.’’ 
ACCOMMODATIONS SUPERIOR. 
CHARLES | & W. ARREN LELAN iD, , Managers. 
Bast End Hotel, 
LONG BRANCH. I. B. SMITH, Proprietor. 
Room and Board, $2.50 per day. 


Marvin House, 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y 

A first-class house. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
July and August, $3.50 per day. 

H. A. QUAC KENBUS H & CO. 


Terms, 





Stop and Breakfast at 


Delavan House, Albany, 
Passengers by Albany Evening Boats have ample time 
for BREAKFAST aut the DELAVAN HOUSE. Train for 
Saratoga, 7:30 a.M.; Sharon Springs, 8:25; The West, 
9 A.M. Depot opposite this House. Cuas. | E. I _ LELAND & Co. 


Clarendon Hotel, 


Saratoga Springs. Terms, $4.50 per day. Liberal dis- 
count | to families. Cuas. FE. Len AND, Proprietor. 


Constant Window Ventilator 








SUPPLIES “PURE AIR WITHOUT DRAUGHT.” 


Simply because it propels, and at the same time DISTRI- 
BUTES, air in large circles. It can be used in any window, 
partition, chimney, door, car, etc. vill prevent show- 
windows from frosting or steaming by taking out hot 
and bringing in cold air. Thousands in use in princi- 
sal Hotels, Banks, Schools, Newspaper Houses, etc. 
fe. ferences mailed to show that Ventilators are Noise- 
less, Durable, and will do everything claimed for them. 
Sold by Hardware Dealers, Metal Workers, Glass Dealers, 
House Furnishing Stores, etc., and at wholesale only by 


Constant Ventilator Oo., 
77 GREENE STREET, N. Y. 


Messrs. DuNLAP & (O., Hatters, 132 Mercer Street, N.Y., 
write as follows: * * “ Your Ventilators have become a ne- 
cessity with us, as they effectually protect our ceapeyees 
from n headache, and enable them to do more work 


HAVANA LOTTERY, 


$180,000 in Prizes Every Fifteen Days. 





SE OE is ecicees Bisipenes secccccess $100,000 
DOO GL sc cvicacstcnsscceces @ cccccccece 25,000 
UE . i520 4 oo ees cties chad ekehaee 5,000 
111 Prizes, rer ror rer re 55,500 
DPI SE, occ cccsceccccccevvcccecososes 50,000 
SPH, SIG C08 GACH... ccccccccscccecss 20,000 
10 Prizes, 1,000 Cach......eeeeeeeeeees 10,000 
715 Prizes, 300 CACN....cecececeeseee 214,500 


CIRCULARS FREE AND PRIZES CASHED. 
J.B. MARTINEZ & CO., Bankers, 


No, 10 Wall Street, Rear Basement, 
P. O. Box 4685, New York. 





PORTLAND CEMENT, 


For walks, cisterns, foundations, stables, cellars, bridges, 
reservoirs, etc. 
Treatise. 


Remit 6c. postage stamps for Practical 
S. L. Mercuant & Co., 76 South St., N. Y. 
Imitation Gold Watches and 
NS at $15, $20 and $25. Ea 
Chain $2 to $12 to phan \ Bea 
of the same sent C.0.D by Express, 
Send stamp for Illustrated Circular, 
= No Agents. Collins Metal Watch 
gestery, 335 Broadway, New York. 
Box 36' 











The most Pleasant, Instructive and Agreeable 
Summer Reading. 


STORTES 


And other Literary matter of the highest merit, enlivened 
by numerous illustrations drawn and engraved 
by the most accomplished artists. 





REV. E. E. HALE, 
Author of “His Level Best”; 


ANNIE THOMAS, (Mrs. Pender Cudlip,) 


Author of “ Dennis Donne”; 


MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


Authorof ‘‘Queen Tempest”; 


M. T. CALDOR, 


Author of the ‘Three Rings,” ‘‘ Miriam’s Ogre,” etc. ; 


FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of ‘*Gup”’; 


ETTA W. PIERCE, A. B. SHACKELFORD, 
MRS. M. A. DENISON, S. ANNIE FROST, 
SUSAN A. WEISS, 
AMANDA M. DOUGLAS, 
MARY GRACE HALPINE, 





‘And a host of the most accomplished Authors of the 


day, are constant contributors te 


Frank Leslie’s 
Chimney Corner. 


It appears every Monday, Price 10 cents, and will be 





‘sent free of postage to any address for three months for 
‘One Dollar. 


Each Number will contain one Serial, a number of Com- 
plete Stories, Adventures, Travel, Biography, and a Mis- 


“cellany of Good Reading for all ages and both sexes, 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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A CHANGE FOR EVERYBODY. 
WM. M. ELIAS & CO.’S 


GENERAL AVERAGE SALE 


FOUR MILLION DOLLARS 
WORTH OF 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY & SILVER 


ALSO, 
CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, SILK DRESS PATTERNS, 
AND OTHER VALUABLE AND USEFUL GOODS. 
OUR NEW SYSTEM. 

All of the goods received daily at our depository are 
then assorted on the general average plan, 
after which they are placed in boxes and sealed, then 
they are assorted into six different departments and 
sold at $5, $10, $15, $20, $25 and $50 each box. We 
guarantee that each purchaser receives the full worth of 
their money, and in many boxes they will find Diamonds, 
Gold and Silver Watches, Camel’s Hair Shawls, Silk 
Dress Patterns and other valuable articles worth a hun- 
dred times the amount they pay. 


WARE. 


opened, 


Our General Average Box will be sent to any part of 
the United States on receipt of price, or we will send 
them by express, C. 0. D., if preferred. Always state 
what price box you wish. Address, 


WM. M. ELIAS & CO, 


667 Broattway, New York. 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
BrancuH Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cuffs equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 





& a 5 50 BRISTOL CARDS, 6 Tints, with 


hame neatly printed, seut on receipt 20 
cents and 3 cent stamp. 


G wi O. F SF RWEL: L & CO., 3 School Street, Boston, Mass, 


EXCRUTIATINGLY GORGEOUS! 


“Genuine French Transparent Playing Cards,” $1. “Con- 
juror’s ( Jards,”’ 50c. per pack. “The Rib-Tickler,” 25c. “The 
Little Flirt,’ *25c. L.S. WILLIAMS & Co., Cheshire, Conn. 
Of the prettiest 

VISITING CARDS 
you ever saw, and ten different sam- 
ples, with your name _ beautifully 
printed on them all, sent to any aid- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 cents. 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs for printing sent with 
each new order, W.C. CANNON, 
46gk neeland Street, 3oston, Mass, 
Your Name ‘Elegantly Print- 
ed on 12 TRANSPARENT VISITING 
Carns, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 

a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
Nothing like them ever before offered in America. Biginduce- 
mentsto Agents. NOVELTY PRINTING Co., Ashland, d, Mass. — 




















| Boe Transparent Playing Oards, 
2 RARESUBJECTS. 5 for 25 cts, Full Pack 


$1.25. Address, W. T. 


A Fortune for $1. 


LEGALLY AUTHORIZED. 


TEXAS GIFT CONCERT ASSOCIATION 
OF DENISION, TEXAS, WILL GIVE 
A SECOND GRAND GIFT CONCERT 
In aid of a 
Masonic & I. O. O. F. Temple, 
September 22, 1875. 


‘Ail, As shland, Mass 





First Capital ift ees pavaeiers $50,000 
Second Capital Gift............. eeeseess $25,000 
Besides gifts i in a proportion amounting in all to 

£000 OO 


LOWEST GIET TO A TICKET, $50. 

Price of whole Tickets, $5, which consists of five $1 
Coupons. Coupon TICKETS, $1, which will entitle the 
holder to admission tothe Grand Concert and one-fifth 
of whatever gift may be awarded to the whole ticket 
number. Responsible agents wanted. All orders for 
tickets sent direct yromatiy filled. Address all com- 
munis and make a! Rami tances of money to 

PHEUS R. COLLINS, Sec’y, 
DENISON, TEXAS. 














A CURE GUARANTEED. 
State your case, and send with 25 cts. 
to DR. VAN DYKE 
1321 Green Street, Philadelphia. 


SKIN 
DISEASES. 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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Ocean Steamships. 
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WHITE STAR LINE. 
FOR QUEENS" row? AND LIVERPOOL, CARRYING 
= UNITED STATES 
NEW AND. FULL-POWERE D ste AMSHIPS, 
on tity from New York on SATURDAYS, from Liverpool 
on TI y RSD/ AY! 8, calling s var Harbor each wav. 


BALT - - SATURDAY, Aug. 28, at 3 P. M. 
RI PL BLIC °-- SAT URDAY. Sept. 4, at 7.30 A.M. 
BRITANNIC - - = SATURDAY, Sept. 11, at 2 P.M. 
GERMANIC- ~ - - SATURDAY, Sept. 18, at 7 A.M. 


from the White Star Dock, Pier No. 52 North River. 

These Steamers, the fastest in the trade, are uniform in 
size, and unsurpassed in appointments. The Saloons, 
Staterooms, Smoking and Bath-réoms are nlaced amid- 
ships, where the noise and motion are le am, , SCE a 
degree of comfort hitherto unattainable at s 

Rates—Saloon, $80 and $100, gold. Return ‘icketa, $175, 
gold. Steerage at low rates. 

Drafts from £1 upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information apply at 
the Company’s offices, No. 19 Broadway, New Yor 

__R. J. CORTIS, Agent. _ 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP | 


LINE to CALIFORNIA, JAPAN & CHINA 
via PANAMA. 


The magnificent Ste am ers of this line, comprising the 
* ACAPULCO,” “COLON ” and ‘“* HENRY CHAUNCEY,” 
leave Pier foot of Canal Street, North River, New York, 
connecting at Panama with the Company’s Steamers 

FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 
And also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Centrai American 
States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparaiso, etc. 

The Company’s splendid Steamers leave San Francisco 
for Yokohama, Hong Kong and Shanghai, the Ist of every 
month, 

Children under 12 years, half fare; under 6 years, quar- 
ter fare; under 2 years, free. 

A competent Surgeon on board. 
baggage tree 

For freight and passage tickets, or further information, 
apply at the oflice, on the wharf, foot of Canal Street, 
North River, New York 

H. J. BULLAY, 
Superintendent. 





One hundred pounds 





prorues: LINE FOR ALBANY AND 

SARATOGA leaves daily at 6 P. M. (Sundays 
excepted) from pier 41 North River, foot of Canal Street. 

Special Notice.—On Saturday, July 3d, and every 
Saturday until further notice, the steamers of this line 
will leave at 5 P.M. instead of 6 P.M., as heretofore, in 
order to connect with the Sunday morning train at 
Albany for Saratoga and the West. 


BUY J. &P. COATS BLACK 

















Agents Wanted. 


PRAARAAAAALRAAALAANS 


IG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. TAYLOR: 
& HARPER, Atwater Buildings, Gc leveland, Ohio. 
Agents Wanted Salary or commission. 
Cowan & Co., Eighth St.. N.Y. 
$10< 2 por dey. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
J . Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Muss. 
LADIES «: an make $5 a day in their own city oF 
af town. Address, E llis Mfg Co. Walthany, Mass’ 
$I, 00 per annum to all, oa articulars free, 
GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philade Iphia, Pet 


GENTS WANTED to sell Patent Novelties 
20 French Chromos sent for $1.00, Gatalogies 
FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau Street, N. ¥ 


5 A MONTH with Stencil and Key Check Oat#ts 
Catalognes, samples, and full partic ulars free. 
8. S. M. SP ENCER, 347 Ww ashington Street, Bos ton. 


—- a 


Address, 





L 
free 





A WEEK to Male and Female } Agents, in their 

locality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 

K R K. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 

GENTS WANTED.—To canvass for 72 

y styles of Visiting Cards. Information free. Address, 


H. G. MANLEY, 540 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
Val A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 24 best 
)e) 


selling articles in the world, One sample free. 

Address, J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
AGENTS, 20 ELEGANT OIL, CHROMOS. mounted, 
size 9x11, for $15 120 for $5. Largest variety in the 
world. NATIONAL CHROMO CO., Philadelphia, 
A MONTH—Agents wanted eve ry where, 
Business honorable and first. class. Par 
ticulars sent free, Addre 
WORTH « Co. >, 


4 FINELY Pr inted Visiting-Cards, with 

your name on them, all sent for 20 cents. Send 
stamp for samples of all my visiting-cards, agents’ price 
list, ete. Also, Acquaintance-cards, three styles in a pack, 
sent for 10 cents. Agents wanted. Address, F. B. Wasu- 
BURN & Co., Middleboro, Mass. 




















i ouis, Mo. 





gents for the best. selling 
P rize packages in the world. It 
contains 15 sheets paper, 15 
envelopes, golden Pen, Pen-holder, Pencil, patent Yard 
Measure, md a piece of Jewelry. Single package with 
elegant prize, se st-paid, 25c. Circulars free. 
BRIDE & CO., 769 | Broadwe ay, New York. 





500 Agents Wanted. 
wth Little Giant Tack Rauner Bells at Sight 








It pulls, ditves and sets Tacks with lightning speed. ‘Bena 3h 
cents for $ wag eg by mail, with full particulars of Fast Selling 
Novelties, Address the manufr., ‘a. J. CAPEWEI shire, Conn, 











THREAD for your MACHINE. 
$2, 000 made a Wall St. from laa pie 


Dolk + pays proportionately 100 shares of any stock 
purchased on deposit of $300. Px iumphlet with particulars 
free. SIMPSON, DARR AGH & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 
84 Broadway, cor. of W fall St. , New ¥ ork, P. O. Box 5176. 


BOOK OF WONDERS. 


Free. \ Write B. Fox & Co. 391 Canal st. N.Y. city. 











MIND READING, PSYCHOMANCY, FASCINATION, 
SouL CHARMING, MESMERISM and MARRIAGE GUIDE, 
showing how either sex may fascinate and gain the love 
and affection of auy person they choose, instantly. Price 
by mail, 50 cents. Remember this is not a mere circular, 
but a book of 400 pages. Address, HuNT & Co., 139 S. 7th 


Street, Philadelphia. 
FLOWER MATERIAL 


V V A PRICE LISTS FREE, 


G. H. Stedwell, 88 John St.N.¥. 
Now Ready 3 
JACK HARKAWAY It AMERICA. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 
“Jack Harkaway’s Schooldays,” 
Harkaway at Sea,’’ Etc., Ete. 
A neat volume, 138 pages, with numerous illustrations, 
Price, only 30 cents. 


Every boy will want this story in this compact, handy 
form. For sale through all News Depots, or sent free of 
postage on receipt of 30 cents. 


‘Lone Wolf,” and other Capital Stories, will appear 


soon. 
Frank Leslie, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


Author of ** Jack 





ACHENOR FURNACES, 


FOR memati Ss Ey AND PRIVATE 


LEADER COOK STOVE. 
LEADER PARLOR STOVE. 


Ranges of all kinds. 


Send for Cireulars to EDDY, CORSE & C0. STOVE FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 











FALCON GRAY; 
Fettered by Fate. 


A NEW AND POWERFUL STORY, 
BY 
H. C. Emmet, 
AUTHOR OF 
Nona, the Girl Crusoe, 
BEGAN IN 
INTO. GO 
or 


The Young American. 











An agent is wanted in every county for Frank 


the oldest 





Leslie's Newspapers and Magazines, 
established Illustrated Periodicals in 


They are now first offered to canvassers, who will, 





America. 








if they secure an agency and exclusive territory, 





be enabled to introduce Twelve lirst-class Illus- 





trate# Periodicals, suited to as many distinct tastes 





or wants, and, with the choice from five new and 





beautiful chromos, given free of cost to each annual 





subscriber, be enabled to secure one or more sub- 
To 


skiliful canvassers this will secure permanent em- 





scriptions in every family in their district, 








ployment, and the renewals each year will be a 





source of steady and assured revenue. Specimen 





papers and most liberal terms sent to all applicants 





who name the territory they desire to canvass. 





Address, Agency Department, Frank Leslie's Pub- 
lishing House, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 











PERA IELD 


SPECTACLES MICROSCOPES 
TELESCOPES BAROMETERS 





ARINE QL 


CATALOCUE MAILED C 
ON RECEIPT OF 10fT HWA 


WAY aS 
LDSTEIN 
45 BDWAY N 
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\UFFERERS FROM NERVOUS DEBI-~ 


b LITY who have tried in vain every advertised 
remedy will learn of a simple cure by addressing 
J. H. REEVES, Box 5,153, New York. 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 


GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete im 
I. thecity. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with w 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect : the Zurkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but,on the contrary,the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 


From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
io 12 M. 


DAYS FOR LACIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from 
9 A.M. tol P.M. 
256 pages il- 


LOVERS’ GUIDE fe. 


del Love Letters—Art of gaining love of and marrying 
who and when you please—How to be handsome—Cures 
tor hundreds of diseases ; also many new secrets, arts, 
mysteries, money-making methods, etc., that all should 
know, and 3 months’ subscription to ‘“‘ The Benefactor,” 
the best 8-page paper in the world, all for 10 cents. 
Address, UNION PUBLISHING CO., Newark, N. J. 


Red Dog, Blue Horse 


AND 


GHOST-THAT-LIES-IN-THE-WOOD, 


Being Part II. of 


JACK HARKAWAY 


AND HIS 


Friends in Search of the Mountain 
of Gold, 


WILL BEGIN IN No. 467 OF 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, 





(New Edition) 





Win Wizard, the Boy Smuggler; 


THE HOOSIER AFLOAT, 


1S CONTINUED. 


THE CAVE IN THE MOUNTAIN 


Will soon open in a New Series of Adventures. 


Distinguished Scholars in every Number. 
Three Money Prizes every week for the best solutions of 
Puzzles—$5, $2.50, $1. 

Price only 5 Cents a Number; $2.50 a Year, 
Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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THE “GOOD RECORD” 


LITTLEFIELD’S 1875 


Revertible and Diffusive Flue Base-Burner, 
Nickel-Plated Trimmings and Foot-Rests. 

Be sure and com- 

pare prices tefore 








5....6. 45. 
,With High Top. 
6 
EXTRA LARGE. 
For sale b ~ dealers 
generally. 


If you cannot find 
this Stove in your 
town, send for Cata- 
logue to the 


Littlefield 
Stove Co., 


ALBANY, N. ¥,, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE FAMOUS 

“ Morning Glory ” 
Stoves and 
Furnaces. 


“ New England ” & " Littlefield” 





NOUVEAUTES. 





Rue du Bac, 135 & 187; Rue de Sevres, 18, 20, 22, 
& 24; and Rue Velpeau, 


PARIS. 





THE 


GREAT DRY GOODS STORE 


AND 


Extensive Warehouses for Novelties, | 


Acknowledged to he the Most Worthy of the Sign of the 
Hous? by the Quality and Real Bon Marche 
of Every Article Sald, 

Foreign visitors are respectfully recommended, before 
purchasing elsewhere, to visit this well-known Establish- 
ment, which is well patronized by all Americans abroad, 
and where they will find the most complete assortment of 


SILKS, SATINS, 


And Every Description of Dress Goods, 
LACE, LINGERIE, CLOAKS, etc., etc. 


KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY! | 


Single Number Scheme. 
(Authorized by Special Act of the Legislature. ) 
SIMMONS, DICKINSON & 00., Managers. 
TO BE DRAWN AT COVINGTON, KENTUCKY, 
August 28th, 1875. 


$300,000 *° >scistiout?s-aons the 


PRIZES. 
"1 Prize of $50,000 is 
1 Prize of 20,000 is 





10 Prizes of 

50 Prizes of 1,000 are 

50 Prizes of 500 are..........eeeeee 
60 Prizesof 250 are 
200 Prizesof 100 are 


APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 


4 of $2,000 Approximating to $50,000 are $8,000 
4 of 1,375 Approximating to 20,000 are 5,500 
4 of 1,000 Approximating to 10,000are 4,000 
5,000 Prizes of $10 are 50,000 


5,379 Prizes amounting to $300,000. 
Whole Tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2.50. 
Sap Send for Circular. <@a 

Address all orders to 
SIMMONS, DICKINSON & CO., Covington, Ky. 


MADAME, | 


A new novel, written expressly for 


Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner, 


By Frank Lee Benedict, 


Will begin in 


Wo. 5389, 


To be issued September 13. 


20,000 





One of the best literary papers of Great Britain says: 
‘*Mr. Frank Lee Benepict may not generally be recog- 
nized as such, but he is one of the cleverest living novel- 
ists. He is fond of a strong plot, and besprinkles his 
stories abundantly with startling incidents.” 

The success and merit of the serials in the CuimNEY 
CoRNER may also be judged by the fact that “ Playing 
the Mischief,” by J. W. De Forest, and “ Fighting the 
Air,’’ by Florence Marryat, have just been reprinted in 
book-form, after having been read by hundreds of thou 
sands in its columns. 

Lee Benedict's new story will be found in plot, incident 
and style all that readers can desire, 





[SerremBer 4, 1875 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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A FINE OPPORTUNITY FOR GRANT TO PLAY “RICHARD III.” 


“ OfF with his head! 


So much for Delano!” 





INQUIRE FOR 


W.A. Drown & Co.’s 


UMBRELLAS 


Philadelphia and New York. 
The qualities marked with their name are confi- 
dently recommended. 





Established Over 20 Years. 
MARSHALL & WENDELL 
Piano Fortes.—Unexcelled in durability. Send for 
price-list. Factory, 911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





IE TT 
BA lad 
IRON STABLE FITTINGS 


AND FIXTURES, 
414 to 422 East 26th St., N. Y. 


] 


Reversible Corner Oat Manger, or Water Box. 


No excuse for a Horse eating out of a dirty 
Manger. Price, $5.50. Try one. 


SARATOGA VICHY 


on draught and in bottles at all druggists’, Address 
VICHY SPRING, Saratoga, N. Y. 


ae mm 
CANCER. 

We remove cancer without pain. No caustic or knife 
used. The cure is perfect. Inclose 25 cents for pam- 
phlet containing cases and references. Address, Drs. 
Park and McLeisu, No. 21 East Sixteenth St.; New York, 

R of the Neatest Visiting Cards you ever 
saw, send 20 cents to W. C. Cannon, 46 


Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. See Adv’t on the inside. 


THE 


WENCK 
PERFUMES 


80 DISTINCT ODORS, 


Including the Celebrated 














Gilsey House Bouquet. 


STRICTLY THE FINEST GOODS 
MADE, 


TEFFT, GRISWOLD & CO., 


448 & 445 Broadway, N. Y., Agents. 


ef 
4 Wt tna Zit 


DR. S. B. COLLINS’ 
Painless Opium Antidote, 


Discovered in 1868. 


Liquor Antidote and Females’ Friend, 
Theriaki, a Quarterly Magazine, with full par- 
ticulars, prescriptions, etc. Sent free. 

Address, . Dr. 8S. B. COLLINS, 
La Porte, Ind. 


FINE ENGLISH SILK UMBRELLA at 
$4.50 at the Bazar du Voyage, 
No. 1 Wall Street. 


SHIRTS 


J.W. JOHNSTON, 
260 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 


HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


Six Superior Dress Shirts, made to measure, of Wam- 
sutta O. X. X. Muslin, for $13.50, $15, $16.50 and $18, 
according to quality of Linen. A good fit will be guar- 
anteed by sending the following measurements in inches: 
Size of collar worn; measure from centre of shoulder 
along arm to knuckle of small finger; around chest, 
waist and wrist. State number of plaits ; if for studs, 
spirals or buttons ; style of cuf, On request, further 
information will be sent. g@> Undershirts and Drawers 
of all first-class makes at popular prices. 








Alabama State Lottery, 


Single Number Havana Plan. .Draws every month at 
Mobile, Ala.” Only 35,000 tickets. 3,680 Prizes, 
amounting to $206,000. 

1 Prize of. 


2 Prizes of $5,000 each 
10 ' —— 
25 oe 
40 43 e $0 s-sdsisen'hig's 20,000 
Tickets, $10; halves, $5; quarters, $2.50; eighths, $1.25. 
Circulars with full particulars sent free. Address, 
P. C. DEVLIN & CO., General Agents, 30 Liberty St., N.Y. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Ete. 


TIN-PLATE, 





CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 





HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


‘Pommery “Sec” Champagne, jou Freres claret wines. | 


65 Broap St., NEw YORK. 





KNABE 


Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 


NEW YORK HOUSE, No, 112 FIFTH AVENUE. 


WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


JOSEPH CGILLOTT’S 
STH, PHNS. 


Sold by all dealers 
| Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO. 








g FALCON 

Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, etc.. 

embracing every style and finish 
15 JOHN STREET, New York. 





SLATER MARBLE MA\ 


& MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.NY 





OYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL $125 from February Ist ta 
July 4th, 1875. Great reductions; send for refer- 
ence. HIRAM H. POST, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


NEW SCHEME. NEW SCHEME, ' 
$510,000 in Prizes every Fifteen Days. 
1 Prize of 
1 Prize of..... 
2 Prizes of $25, 
1 Prize of 
23 Prizes of $1,000 each 
Circulars with full particulars free. 

P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and General Agent, 

Street, New York. 

Constructed on Entirely New and Scientific Principles. 
THE RESULT OF TWELVE YEARS’ STUDY. 
Warranted to stand in tune better than any Grand or 

Square Piano, Tuned by means of Iron Levers and Steel 

Screws. No timbers at back. Action proof against at- 

mospheric changes ; no sticking or rattling of action. 

Send for circular. 

ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 

508 (old number, 294) Washington Street, cor. 

Bedford Street, Boston. 
C. H. BACON, President. BENJ. F. BAKER, Treasurer. 
C. E. ROGERS, Manager. 


“s wT ” a. 
CATALOGUE, RAISONNE:”,¢fzge to all 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


_ 450,000 Dollars distributed in prizes every 17 days. 





30 Liberty 











2 Prizes each of $5,000 
10 Prizes cach of $1,000....... has env ae 
766 other prizes amounting to 
Circulars of information furnished free. Orders filled. 
Prizes cashed. Spanish Bank Bills, Doubloons and Goy- 
ernment Securities purchased. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., N. Y. 


EYSER WATER 


If drank before meals, an unequaled 
cathartic. 





SPRING 


A tonic after meals, 


If drank before retiring, will induce 
sleep. 


A delightful beverage, and, after 
wines or hearty eating, a sure 
corrective. 


GEO. W. READ & CO. 


STEAM BAND SAW 
AND VENEER-CUTTING MILL, 
Nos. 186 to 200 LEWIS Street, foot 5th and 6th Streets, 
East River, New York. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK OF SEASONED 


Hard-Wood Lumber 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS, 


The LARGET STOCK! The GREATEST 
VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 
Bae Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price List. ~ 
Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 


$1,010 GIVEN AWAY! $1,010 


Every purchaser of, or subscriber to, 


THE SPROUTING SPRING 


= GEYSER 


4 








Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS OF AMERICA 


Will receive a NUMBERED CERTIFICATE with No. 26, 
which will entitle the holder to a chance in the 


GRAND DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES 


To be drawn by a boy and a girl from the public schools 
of the city of New York. The boy will draw a certificate 
number and the girl'a prize number, and the holder of 
the drawn certificate will be entitled to the ceyraqponiing 
prize drawn. Full particulars of result of drawing, wit 
an illustration of the actual scene, will be published in 
the succeeding issue of the Boys of America, and 
also in the corresponding issue of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Weekly. A list, with number, description, 
and actual value of prizes, will be found in the Boys of 
America and Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly, ready 
August 2d ; and the next issue of the Boys of Ame- 
rica, ready September 1st, will have attached the num- 
bered certificate, and the issue ready: October Ist, witk 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly of same week, wil! 
give the numbers and prizes drawn. 380 prizes will be 
distributed, and~ the total value given away will be 
$1,010, - The Boys of America will be sold by all 
newsdealers at the established Price; 15 cents, and the 
Number containing the numbered certificates will cost 
uo more. Yearly subscription by-mail, prepaid, $1.50. 
with privilege of participating in all the dra during 
the year. The numbered certificates and $1 ane 
are thus actually given away, as no money is paid for the 
chance. The Boys of America is the cheapest, most 
popular, and best boys’ magazine in the world, and the 
immense circulation attending its makes it possi- 
ble for the publisher to distribute $1,010 among the 
patrons every second month. 

Holders of certificates drawing prizes will inclose the 


certificate, addressed to 
Frank Leslie, 
537 PEARL StREET, New York City, 


Giving their nearest express office, with their name 
plainly written, and registering the letter, and the prize 








drawn will be sent to them free of charge, 





